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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, live 
reviews, features and photos but cannot accept 
responsibility for any unsolicited material. Shane MacGowan 29 
Please check with the editor prior to submitting 
any articles or art work.. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). Unless 
noted, all text, and photos are copyright and may 
not be reproduced without prior permission. : ; 3 : 
While we take care to ensure that all content is Penguin Eggs Interview: Richie Havens 38 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found other- 
wise. 


This magazine takes its name from Nic - : - 
Jones’ wonderful Penguin Eggs — a collection of Record Reviews: 4] 


mainly traditional British folk songs revitalized James Gordon, The Bill Hilly Band. . .almost 80 discs in all 
with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. Released : 


in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a source of 

inspiration for such young, gifted performers as ‘ : 

Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. Nic gaat, suf- Live Reviews:: Altan =| 
fered horrific injuries in a car crash in 1982. He 

has never fully recovered and now seldom per- 

forms. His care and respect shown for the tradi- Book Reviews: 58 
tion and prudence to recognize the merits of - 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an outra- 

geously fine recording. This magazine strives to 

reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is Sheet music: Hand to Hand by Mark Haines 60 
available through Topic Records in Europe and 

Shanachie in North America 
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Charts 


Black Swan Top 10 


| Rovo 
(Tzadik) 
2, Emancipation Suite No. 


(Boxholder) 


3. Gary Bartz NTU 
(Prestige Records) 

4. Alan Skidmore with Amampondo 
(Provocateur) 

5. Raphe Malik 


(Boxholder) 


6. Hamid Drake & Assif Tsahar 
(Jericho Beach) 


7. Fred 


(Collectors Choice) 

8. Various Artists 
(Rounder Records) 

9, Harry Manx 
(NorthernBlues) 

10. Merceds Péon 


(Resistencia) 


Tonic 2001 

Silva, Jordan & Walker 

Juju Streetsongs 

Self-Titled 

Looking East 

Soul Bodies 

Bleaker & MacDougal 

World Library of Folk & Primitive Music: India 
Dog My Cat 


Jsué 


Compiled from April & May. sales: Black Swan Records, 3209 West Broadway, Vancouver, B.( 


Megatunes Top 10 


1. The Co-Denendents 
(indelible) 

2. Wilco 
(Nonsuch) 


3. Harry Manx 
(NorthernBlues) 


4. Tom Waits 
(indelible) 


5. Tom Waits 


(American Original) 

6, Angelique Kidjo 
(Sony) 

7. Steve Earle 
(Artemis ) 

8. Robert Michaels 


(Melaby) 


Live Recording 


Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 


Wise And Otherwise 


Blood Money 


Alice 


Black Ivory Soul 


Sidetracks 


\llegro 


Oliver Mtukudzi: No. 3 Mundial 


9. Fred Eaglesmith 
(Outside) 


10 Josh Rouse 
(Ryko) 


Falling Stars And Broken Hearts 


Under Cold Blue Stars 


Compiled from April & May sales: Megatunes: 932 17th Ave., S.W. Calgary, Alberta. 


Compact Top 10 


|, Kathleen Edwards 
(Independent) 

2. Harry Manx 
(NorthernBlues) 

3. Tom Waits 
(Indelible) 

4. Billy Bragg & The Blokes 
(Outside) 

5. Wilco 
(Nonsuch) 

6. Tom Waits 
(Kpitah) 

7 Fred Eaglesmith 
(Outside) 

8. Otis Taylor 
(NorthernBlues) 

9. Stephen Fearing 
(True North) 

10 Bonnie Raitt 
(EMI) 


Compiled from April & May. sales: Compact R 


Failer 

Wise And Otherwise 

Blood Money 

English, Half English 

Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 

Alice 

Falling Stars And Broken Hearts 
Respect The Dead 

That's How I Walk 


Silver Lining 


785A Bank Street in the Glebe, Ottawa, Ontario 


Mundial Music Pool Top 20 


\. Salif Keita 
(Universal) 

2. Susanna Baca 
(Virgin) 

3. Oliver Mtukudzi 
(Putumayo) 

4. Mbilia Bel 
(Sono) 

5. Issa Bagayogo 
(Six Degrees) 

6. Orchestra Baohoh 

(Warner Bros) 

7. Maraca 
(Ahi-Nama) 


8. Sierra Maestra 
(World Music Network) 


Moufou 


Espiritu Vivo 


Vhunze Moto 


Welcome 


Timbuktu 


Pirates Choice 


Tremenda Rumba 


Rumbero Soy 


9, Antibalas Talkatif 
(Ninjatunes) 

10 Hassan Hakmoun The Gift 
(Triloka) 

Compiled in May by The Mundial Music Pool, which consists of radio programmers, music 

critics and others involved in the promotion of world music across Canada 


In a ceremony in Athens in April, 
Loreena McKennitt presented the Hellenic 
Red Cross with a donation of $75,000 raised 
from sales of her most recent release, the dou- 
ble live CD Live in Paris and Toronto. The 
money represents $10.00 per copy sold in 
Greece, and is earmarked for ongoing disaster 
relief activities following the devastating 
earthquakes in that country in 1999. Greece is 
the first country where Live in Paris and 
Toronto, which was released in 1999, has 
reached gold status. 

McKennitt has raised $3.5 million from 
worldwide sales of this disc for the Stratford, 
ON, based Cook-Rees Memorial Fund for 
Water Search and Safety. However, the singer 

was so touched by the 1999 earthquakes in 
Greece and Turkey that sales in both those ter- 
ritories were earmarked instead for disaster 
relief. Sofie Varvitsioti, vice-president of the 
Hellenic Red Cross said, “We are deeply 
touched by the donation.” McKennitt’s total 
record sales around the world are now close to 
12,000,000. 

kk 

Ontario based roots and folk musicians 
Frank Cosentino, Nonie Crete, Melwood 
Cutlery, Frank Prather and Kid Wezel each 

donated a track to a three-CD compilation on 
German MP3 site, Besonic.com. to help raise 

funds to purchase a special hands-free mouse 

for U.K. musician George Gilchrist, afflicted 
with Lou Gehrig’s Disease. Gilchrist recently 

lost all movement and no longer creates music 
on his computer. To support this project, visit 

http://www.wezel.com/george1948 

kk * 
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Loreena McKennitt: Red Cross donations 
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News 


Shemekia Copeland: W.C. Handy Award 

An all star cast that included Colin 
James, John Mann, John Bottomley and 
Tim Readman recorded Wyckham Porteous, 
Gary Durban and John Ellis’s A Buried 
Heart — a tribute to over 50 women who have 
disappeared from Vancouver’s downtown 
Eastside in the past 18 years. Recorded at 
Mushroom studios, all proceeds will go 
towards sustaining a treatment facility run by 
Via Nova Transition Society, which provides 
short-term, supportive living for narcotic 
detoxification and stabilization, in which 
women can begin to move toward long-term 
recovery from drug addiction. For more info’ 
go to: http://www.aburiedheart.com 

k *& * 

Still in the Eastside of Vancouver down- 
town: alumni of such traditional-based bands 
as Mad Pudding, Fear of Drinking, Cleia and 
Dyad recently released Jn the Heather — a col- 
lection of traditional and original sets and 
songs to benefit the non-profit Portland Hotel 
Society which provides housing for people 
crippled by poverty, homelessness, drug addic- 
tion mental illness and HIV/AIDS 

The title of the disc is taken from the 
Irish Heather Bistro situated in the heart of 
Vancouver’s Eastside where traditional musi- 
cians gather for Tuesday night sessions. 
Details for the disc are at http://www.inthe- 
heather.com/ 

KKK 

Winners of the W.C. Handy Awards 
announced May 23 in Memphis, TN, included 
by category: Acoustic Album of the Year, 
John Hammond (Wicked Grin); Acoustic 
Artist of the Year, Keb’ Mo’; Band of the 


Year, Rod Piazza & The Mighty Flyers; Best 
New Artist of the Year, Otis Taylor; Blues 
Album of the Year, Marcia Ball (Persumed 
Innocent); Comeback Album of the Year, Ike 
Turner (Here And Now); Contemporary 
Album of the Year, Buddy Guy (Sweet Tea); 
Contemporary Female Artist of the Year, 
Shemekia Copeland; Contemporary Male 
Artist of the Year, Buddy Guy; Entertainer of 
the Year, B.B. King; Historical Blues Album 
of the Year, Muddy Waters (Fathers And 
Sons); Instrumentalist of the Year — Bass, 
Willie Kent; Instrumentalist of the Year — 
Drums, Willie “Big Eyes” Smith; 
Instrumentalist of the Year — Guitar, Buddy 
Guy; Instrumentalist of the Year — Harmonica, 
Charlie Musselwhite; Instrumentalist of the 
Year — Horns, Roomful of Blues; 
Instrumentalist of the Year — Keyboards, 
Pinetop Perkins; Instrumentalist of the Year — 
Other, Clarence “Gatemouth” Brown; Song 
of the Year, Charlie’s Old Highway 51 Blues, 
Charlie Musselwhite; Soul Blues Album of the 
Year, Little Milton (Feel /t); Soul Blues 
Female Artist of the Year, Etta James; Soul 
Blues Male Artist of the Year, Little Milton; 
Traditional Album of the Year, R.L. Burnside 
(Burnside On Burnside); Traditional Female 
Artist of the Year, Koko Taylor; Traditional 
Male Artist of the Year, R.L. Burnside 

kk * 

For more than 30 years, lap steel guitar 
specialist and perennial W.C. Handy Award 
nominee, Sonny Rhodes has worn his trade- 
mark turban on stage. However, as a bizarre 
result of the tragedies of September 11, he’s 
put his turban away. “Man, I got threatened 


Muddy Waters: W.C. Handy Award 
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Sonny Rhodes: Turban Loss 


three times — once in Edmonton and once by a 
guy who had a pistol on him,” he said. “They 
said that wearing a turban was showing respect 
for terrorists, and they were offended by it. I 
never heard so much nonsense in my life, but 
all I need is some crazy s.o.b. with a gun tak- 
ing things out on me, and I'm not taking any 
risks.” Rhodes reatins his red suit now compli- 
mented with a black cowboy hat. 

kK * 

Zakir Hussain was among guests includ- 
ing tabla maestro Swapan Chaudhuri, violin- 
ist Sisir Kana Chowdhury, classical dance 
maestro Chiresh Das, vocalist Pandit Jasraj, 
flautist G.S. Sachdev and Khan’s sarod-play- 
ing sons Aashish Khan and Alam Khan who 
played at a tribute gala to mark the 80th birth- 
day celebrations of the sarod maestro Ali 
Akbar Khan at the Marin Veterans’ Memorial 
Center in San Rafael, California, in April. The 
jazz saxophonist John Handy and percussion- 
ist Mickey Hart, about to head off for Cuba, 
were among the people who gave eulogies. 
Hussain flew in from Bombay for the do. 

Next he was off to Boston to rehearse for 
the debut performance of a new composition 
of his called ‘Kholam’ which premiered at 
Berkeley’s Zellerbach Hall on 19 April. The 
crossover dance piece performed with cellist 
Yo-Yo Ma, pianist Ethan Iverson and bassist 
Ben Street featured Hussain playing tabla and 
percussion in a piece designed for the ‘hot- 
ticket’ Mark Morris Dance Group. Juggling 
schedules, days later Hussain was also getting 
his head round working with the San 
Francisco-based band Train after they 
approached him to take part in an Aerosmith 
tribute for MTV in which he would figure on 
their interpretation of Dream On. On 27 April 
Hussain was in Wimbledon (the Wimbledon 
where the tennis comes from) performing in an 
evening of tributes honouring the memory of 
his father, the tabla maestro who accompanied 


Ravi Shankar during his breakthrough years, 
Alla Rakha, Among the other performers 
were Talvin Singh, Hussain’s youngest broth- 
er, the world percusionist Taufiq Qureshi 
(Qureshi being the family name) and Hussain’s 
fellow Planet Drum colleague, the ghatam 
(tuned clay pot) drummer T.H. Vinayakram. 
kk * 

Nation, the home of Fun<Da>Mental, is 
readying releases for its new spin-off label 5 
Civilised Tribes. Global Chilling, “the antidote 
to an overload of interchangeable global chill- 
out albums” (Amen) and Global Warming (the 
opposite really) will draw on the work of 
Natacha Atlas, DJ Cheb I Sabbah, Loop 
Guru, Raag Digitaal, TJ Rehmi, 
Transglobal Underground, Fun<Da>Mental 
themselves and a coterie of other pals. 

x**K* 

Ontario’s Aengus Finnan was one of six 
winners of the Kerrville Folk Festival’s New 
Folk competition for emerging songwriters, 
announced May, 25. Finnan won for his song 
O'Shaughnessy's Lament. Annie Gallup was 
one of the other five winners. Now in its 30th 
year, past Kerrville finalists and award winners 
include Shawn Colvin, Lyle Lovett, Nanci 
Griffith, John Gorka, and Slaid Cleaves. 

KKK 

David Rotundo & The Blue Canadians 
are the recent winners of the Toronto Blues 
Society’s 2002 Talent Search. Top prize 
includes a $1,000 as winner of CBC Galaxie’s 
Rising Stars Award and a performance at the 
Labatt Blue’s Festival at Harbourfront Centre, 
Toronto, July 6, 5pm to be recorded for nation- 
al broadcast on CBC Radio’s Saturday Night 
Blues. From entries across Canada, the six 
finalists included Blues Parlour, Pappy 
John’s Band, Six Nations, Deep Dish 
Deluxe, The Bebop Cowboys and Odyssey 
Blues Band. All received a cash prize of $300. 

KK *& 


Ali Akbar Khan: 80th birthday gala 


Aengus Finnan: Kerrville Prize Winner 

The Peterborough Folk Festival will hold 
Blues Cruise fundraisers on Little Lake, 
Sunday, August 11, (4pm and 6:30pm sharp — 
it says here). Rick Fines will perform acoustic 
blues onboard. The $23.00 price of admission 
will include hors d’ oeuvres from four local 
restaurants. For tickets, call Mark Wooley, 
705-755-1113 


York University’s Faculty of Fine Arts 
has organised a week-end workship called 
Cultural Exchanges: An Insider’s Guide to 
Three Rhythms of the World Festivals. York 
professor Rob Bowman along with Steve 
Gash and David Barnard, will provide a 
behind the scenes look at The Harbourfront 
Blues Festival in Toronto. They will also talk 
about blues and the urban folk revival, this 
year’s festival programme, the diversity of 
Canadian blues culture; and the universality of 
the blues. Workshop fee is $100. To register, 
call 416-973-4000 before June 25. 

x *K * 

Penguin Eggs’ editor, Roddy Campbell, 
will update the Canadian Encyclopedia’s con- 
temporary folk music.content. Commissioned 
for the latter part of June, it will feature a brief 
overview that will highlight the contributions 
made by the likes of James Keelaghan, Spirit 
of the West and Ferron. The Encyclopedia is 
currently online at http://www.thecanadianen- 
cyclopedia.com/. 

KK 

Dirty Linen magazine celebrates its 100th 
issue with the publication of the June/July edi- 
tion. Woody Guthrie graces the cover. 
Published in Baltimore, MD, Dirty Linen 
began life in 1983 as Fairport Fanatics — a 
fanzine devoted to Fairport Convention. — 
but changed to its current title in 1988. It pub- 
lishes every two months. 
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xk kk & 
The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band has released 


a 30th anniversary edition of their ground- 
breaking triple album, Will The Circle Be 
Unbroken. Digitally remastered from the orig- 
inal tapes and now on two CDs, the package 
includes newly discovered songs and photos 
from sessions that included Maybelle Carter, 
Roy Acuff, Merle Travis and such like, per- 
forming with their younger hosts. The Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band perform at the Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, Sunday, August 11. 

And the 25th anniversary of The Band’s 
star-studded farewell concert, The Last Waltz, 
sees a DVD and CD box set released in its 
honour. Filmed by Martin Scorsese, the DVD 
contains new footage of the 1978 gig that fea- 
tured the likes of Muddy Waters, Bob Dylan, 
Joni Mitchell and er. . .Neil Diamond. The CD 
offers the original sountrack plus 24 previous- 
ly unreleased tracks. 

k wk & 

U.K. record label, Celtic Music, is appar- 
ently re-issuing Nic Jones’ albums begining 
with Ballads And Songs. This magazine is 
named after Nic’s Penguin Eggs. His wife 
Julia reports that no arrangements have been 
made to pay royalties. She prefers that fans not 
purchase any releases of Nic’s on Celtic Music 
until this is resolved. Nic’s only income now is 
the disability pension and sales of his current 
releases on Mollie Music. See ad on page 54. 

x KK 

In further U. K. news, Rory MacLeod’s 
back catalogue has been re-released by 
Talkative Music. Titles available again include 
Angry Love, Kicking The Sawdust, Footsteps 
& Heartbeats, Lullabies For Big Babies and 
Mouth to Mouth. Talkative Music can be con- 
tacted at P.O. Box 13234, Galashiels, Scottish 
Borders, TD1 1 WE. MacLeod performs at the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival, July 11 — 14. 

Scotland’s Battlefield Band has shuffled 


Nic Jones after watching The Who live at Leeds 
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Photo: Julia Jones 


News 


the decks yet again. Pat Kilbride, guitar and 
cittern, replaces guitarist and vocalist Karine 
Polwart. Polwart took the place of the late 
Davy Steele, but has left to concentrate on her 
twin careers with Malinky and MacAlias. 
Kilbride last recorded with the Batties on the 
1978 LP At The Front and has just released his 
fourth solo disc, Nightingale Lane. 

Kate Rusby has published a song book. 
It contains 40 songs, with melody scores and 
guitar chords for all her original songs from 
her past three albums, plus portraits from the 
family photo album. It’s available for £14 at 
www.purerecords.demon.co.uk/merch.htm 

kK * 

Piano player Rob Ritchie has left 
Tanglefoot. Bryan Weirmier takes over. The 
25-year-old from Owen Sound will play piano 
but also guitar and add vocals. He makes his 
debut on the band’s summer tour of England. 

xk & * 

A celebration of the life and songs of 
Wade Hemsworth takes place June 8 at the 
Corona Theatre in Montreal. Performers, 
include Kate and Anna McGarrigle, Penny 
Lang and Linda Morrison. Hemsworth died 
in January at the age of 85. While he com- 
posed less than twenty songs over a fifty year 
period, the likes of The Blackfly Song, The 
Wild Goose and The Log Driver’s Waltz are 
widely regarded as quintessential Canadian 
folksongs. All proceeds from the concert will 
go to the Wade Hemsworth Scholarship Fund, 
to assist young musicians. 

x 


Vancouver-based Long John Baldry, 
performed recently at the renowned London 
Palladium, England — his first appearance 
there since his Royal Command performance 
for the Queen on the same bill as The Rolling 
Stones in the early “60s. Baldry performs at 
The Ottawa Blues Festival, The Blues and 
Jazz Festival in Saint John, N.B., and the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival this summer. 


KKK 


Kate & Anna McGarrigle: Wade Hemsworth tribute 
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Deaths 

Scotland’s great poet, songwriter and 
folklorist, Hamish Henderson died of a stroke 
March 9. He was 82. Generally acknowledged 
as one of the three main pillars of the British 
folk revival alongside Ewan McColl and Bert 
Lloyd, Henderson, along with Gaelic scholar 
Calum MacLean, founded the School of 
Scottish Studies at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1951. There for next 36 years he would 
record for posterity the folk music of Scotland. 
Henderson helped American Alan Lomax 
with his field recordings of Scottish traditional 
ballads. Henderson’s discoveries would 
include Jeanie Robertson, The Stewarts of 
Blair and The Travelling Stewarts of 
Remarstaig, Sutherland — all of whom had a 
profound impact on the likes of June Tabor 
and Dick Gaughan. 

A renowned poet, Henderson won The 
Somerset Maugham Award in 1949 for his 
book of war poems, Elegies For The Dead in 
Cyrenaica. A captain in British army intelli- 
gence, he fought in North Africa, Sicily and 
mainland Italy during W.W. II. Indeed, he per- 
sonally accepted the surrender of Italy from 
Marshal Graziani. He kept the signed docu- 
ment in his pocket till his death. On his return 
to Scotland from an extended visit to Italy, 
where he transcribe the prison letters of the 
socialist, Antonio Gramsci, Henderson found- 
ed the Edinburgh People’s Festival in 1951 
which evolved into the internationally cele- 
brated Edinburgh Fringe. 

In 1983, Henderson was offered an OBE 
from the Thatcher government but rejected it 
on the grounds of their aggressive defence 
policies. He published several collections of 
poetry, songs and essays on folk music. His 
songs and tunes have been performed and 
recorded by everyone from Pete Seeger to 
Martin Carthy. 

kk * 
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The songwriter, guitarist and crime fiction 
writer, John B. Spencer died in his birth town 
in West London in the early hours of 25 March 
2002, writes Ken Hunt. Born and raised in the 
same part of town, Hammersmith, on 5 June 
1944, Spencer used to guffaw that he had been 
born in the fast lane and could prove it 
because they pulled down where he was born 
and replaced it with a flyover. Spencer left 
school in 1962 and gradually worked his way 
up in the book trade, beginning as a lowly 
shelf duster during the school holidays in 
1961. While doing this menial work in a book 
and news agent chain, he worked with some- 
body else destined to go into music, an aspi- 
rant called Brian Jones whose beat combo 
called the Rolling Stones went on to make 
rather more money that Spencer ever did. 
Spencer progressed through the ranks of the 
trade. By circa 1967 he was head of produc- 
tion at Panther Books. He founded Young 
Artists in 1970, an agency that represented 
illustrators such as Jim Burns and Gordon 
Crabb. Music was in his blood though and he 
was gigging with his group, the superbly 
named Louts, largely on the pub music scene 
between 1974 and 1978. At a time the divi- 
sions between folk, pub rock, punk and singer- 
songwriter were disintegrating. Throwing in 
his hand to concentrate on music in 1980, he 
sold the agency and the proceeds provided the 
grubstake to finance his musical and writerly 
habits. Around the same period he fell in with 
a bunch of somewhat disaffected musicians 
who were ensconced in London’s National 
Theatre and a handful of them began backing 
him in the John Spencer Alternative and sim- 
ilarly sounding names. When the whole band 
defected en masse from Ashley Hutchings’ 
Albion Band to form the Home Service, 
bassist Jon Davie, drummer Michael Gregory 
and guitarist Graeme Taylor continued work- 
ing with Spencer. (When John Tams did a dis- 
appearing trick or two, Spencer was drafted in 
to dep for the Home Service’s absent lead 
vocalist and famously spent the journey to the 
Sidmouth folk festival learning the words from 
the CD booklet with a bottle of whisky as 
rocket fuel.) 

It was a highly fertile period and Spencer 
wrote prolifically and well. Out With A Bang 
(1986), Break & Entry (1989) and Parlour 
Games (1991) were among the dozen or so 
albums released over the next years. Some of 
his songs rank among the finest produced dur- 
ing the period. Acceptable Losses from Out 
With A Bang made with the former Lout, 
Johnny G. ranks as one of the two greatest 
songs inspired by the Falklands debacle and 
the events of May 1982. Spencer’s songs trav- 
elled well and were covered by the likes of the 
Home Service, Augie Meyers, Martin 
Simpson, Norma Waterson and Jerry 
Williams. 

Kk 


On May 7th Belfast-born Danny Burns 
passed away in Richmond, struck down by an 
aneurysm, writes Steve Edge. He was a great 
man, not large in stature, but a man who 
touched so many lives in so many walks of 
life. He grew up in the Falls Road and his 
career in music saw him performing with the 
likes of the late Rory Gallagher (of the leg- 
endary Irish rock band Taste) and just about 
anyone who is or was anyone in the business. 
Of course, Danny was a magnificent raconteur, 
with a story for every occasion, usually deliv- 
ered in a personalized version to the listener. 
In Vancouver, Danny was an inspirational 
musician, not so much for his musical prowess 
as his greatest talent, a man who was a defini- 
tive catalyst. If some thing was worth doing, 
Danny would get involved, and he would find 
the people whose skills matched the jobs. He 
used to call himself, “The Damaging Director” 
of operations, but without him the local music 
scene would have been a far poorer place, and 
the local soccer scene too. And all those odd 
jobs around the church would never have been 
done either. Danny made things happen. He 
always had a kind word and pint of Guinness 
for me, and he was the only person ever to call 
me Stevie. “I love what you’re doing with The 
Rogue, Stevie. Here’s a Guinness!” He once 
brought legendary soccer star George Best to 
Vancouver for a coaching school. Danny’ son, 
Stephen, plays for Canada. So many lives 
were blessed for knowing Danny. The funeral 
service at St. John The Worker in Richmond 
was at ended by hundreds of folks — musi- 
cians, soccer players, Irish men and women, 
Canadians too. We came from far and wide to 
pay tribute (In Belfast the turnout was even 
more impressive). And there was music and 
stories in the church, too, including a beautiful 
rendition of Danny’s signature song, Grace, by 
his former band mates in the Ballad Band. 
The next day he was buried on Mayne Island, 
his “little piece of Ireland off the West Coast”. 
They sang The Fields of Athenry as they laid 
him to rest, with his feet pointing to the sea 
and his spirit looking out over Active Pass. 
He'll be up there now, playing with Rory 
Gallagher again, and whenever I raise a pint of 
Guinness there'll be a toast to the memory of 
Danny Burns on my lips. “God bless you, 
Danny.” 
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A Festival Guide of Sorts 


The Stan Rogers Folk Festival, Canso, N.S., 
July 5 - 7. Fairport Convention, Oysterband, 
Rory MacLeod, J.P. Cormier, Lennie Gallant, 
Oscar Lopez, Prairie Oyster . . . Advance 
weekend pass: $69.00. Ph: 1-888-554-7826. 


Musicfest, Courtenay, BC 

July 5 -7, Bruce Cockburn, Dirty Dozen Brass 
Band, Stacey Earle, Freddie Roulette, 
Christine Lavin, Duke Robillard, Tegan & 
Sara, Ken Hamm, David Gogo. . .Advance 
weekend pass $60:00. Ph: 1-866-898-8499 


+ 
ae Oe, : — 
Sharon Shannon: Edmonton date 
Cisco Systems Bluesfest, Ottawa, ON 
July 5-14, Blind Boys of Alabama, Lucinda 
Williams, Steve Earle, Down From The 
Mountain (Emmylou Harris, Ralph Stanley, 
Ricky Skaggs, Alison Krauss & Union 
Station), Otis Rush, Joe Louis Walker, Omar & 
The Howlers, The Fabulous Thunderbirds. . 
.Advance festival pass $75 or a one-day pass 
$20, Ph: 613-233-8922. 


London Bluesfest, ON 

July 11 -14. Blues Traveler, Colin James, Eric 
Burdon and the New Animals, Powder Blues 
Band, Mick Taylor. . .Advance weekend pass: 
$69.00 Contact: 
http://www.thebluesfest.com/london/main.htm 


Winnipeg Folk Music Festival, MB 

July 11-14. De Dannan, Richie Havens, Ron 
Sexsmith, Amampondo, Martyn Joseph, 
Oysterband, Nick Lowe, Colin Linden, Sam 
Bush, Jane Bunnett, Tim O’Brien, Habana 
Sax, Ian Tyson, Tom Russell. . . Advance 
weekend pass: $91.00. PH: 1-888-655-5354. 


Andy White: Performs at Victoria’s Rootsfest 
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Vancouver Folk Music Festival, BC 

July 19 -21, La Bottine Souriante, Ferron, Roy 
Bailey, Stephen Fearing, David Francey, Kelly 
Joe Phelps, Zubot & Dawson, Utah Phillips. . 
.Advance weekend pass, $90.00, Ph: 1-800- 
985-8363. 


Calgary Folk Music Festival, AB 

July 25 -28, Shane MacGowan & The Popes, 
Dervish, Warren Zevon, Buffy Sainte-Marie, 
Dan Bern, Peter Case, Olu Dara, Fairport 
Convention. . .Advance weekend pass, $94.00. 
Ph: 403-233-0904. 


The Canmore Folk Festival, AB 

August 3-5, Greg Brown, Fred Eaglesmith, 
The Bill Hilly Band, Janis Ian, The Waifs, 
James Keelaghan. . .Advance weekend pass, 
$53.00. Ph: 403- 678-2524 


The Edmonton Folk Music Festival, AB 
August 8-11, Amadou Et Mariam, Gigi, 
D’Gary, Rokia Troaré, Nick Lowe, Indigo 
Girls, Sharon Shannon, Big Sandy & His Fly- 
Rite Boys, Corey Harris, Dave Alvin & The 
Guilty Men, The Waifs, Nitty Gritty Dirt 
Band, Buddy MacMaster, Sarah Hammer. . . 
Advance weekend pass $99.00, Ph: 780-429- 
1899. 


Salmon Arm Roots & Blues Festival, BC 


August 16-18, Dave Alvin & The Guilty Men, 


Ashley Maclsaac, The Holmes Brothers, Jeff 
Healey’s Jazz Wizards, Kate & Anna 
McGarrigle, Otis Taylor, Saffire The Uppity 
Blueswomen. . .Advance weekend pass, $85. 
Ph: 250-833-4096 


Summerfest, Owen Sound, ON 

August 16-18, Bruce Cockburn, Murray 
MacLauchlan, The Paperboys, Les Barker, 
Willie & Lobo, The Burns Sisters, The Good 
Brothers, Bruce Guthro. . .Advance weekend 
pass, $60.00. Ph: 519-371-2995. 


Regina Folk Festival, SK 
August 16-18, Alejandro Escovedo, Christine 
Fellows, Celso Machado, Danny Michel, 


Odetta, Tom Wilson. . .Advance weekend pass, 


$30.00. Ph: 306-757-7684. 


Rootsfest, Victoria, BC 

August 16-18, America, Guy Clark, Holly 
Cole, Archie Fisher, Andy White, Third World, 
Tish Hinojosa. . .Advance weekend pass 
$45.00. Ph: 1-888-717-6121. 


The CKCU Ottawa Folk Festival, ON 
August 23-25, Richard Thompson, The Eileen 
Ivers Band, Garnet Rogers, Mae Moore, Bill 
Morrissey, Harry Manx. . .Advance weekend 
pass, $39.00. Ph: 1-888-541-8888. 
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Editorial 

Let’s face it, the Junos are absolutely 
crap. And not just because the annual national 
music awards made a complete dog’s breakfast 
of Daniel Lanois’ live acoustic appearance this 
past spring. No, it’s guilty of a long litany of 
offenses — the bare-faced discrimination of 
folk and roots music being the most blatant. 

How can a country that produced such 
international icons as Ian & Sylvia, Buffy 
Sainte-Marie, Gordon Lightfoot, Joni Mitchell, 
The Band, Leonard Cohen, Neil Young, Kate 
and Anna McGarrigle, Bruce Cockburn, Stan 
Rogers, even Lanois, not celebrate its rich folk 
and roots tradition in an appropriate manner? 
Because it’s about sales — quantity over quali- 
ty, that’s why. 

While the Juno suits have never televised 
the solo or group roots and traditional award, 
this year they added further insult by present- 
ing the much-deserving David Francey and La 
Bottine Souriante with their honors the night 
before the main event. Unlike rock, pop and 
country categories, roots and traditional is 
actually determined by merit rather than sales. 
It’s an honor to win one and it carries a certain 
amount of prestige, especially abroad. So why 
must this powerful and invigorating genre of 
music continue to remain largely ignored 
come game day? Largely, I suspect, because 
nobody represents its interests. Which is 
another battle front that needs addressing. 

It’s high time the folk and roots commu- 
nity celebrated its triumphs with dignity and 
flair with an awards ceremony of its own. As 
if there was not enough music ceremonies 
already. Yes well, but how many actually have 
credibility? It’s a bloody sparse list, that’s for 
sure. Besides, how often do Canadian folk and 
roots performers receive collective national 
coverage. Perhaps, once every five years when 
the North American Folk Alliance’s annual 
convention arrives in one of our cities. 

The resource-rich, well-connected 
Canadian branch of the Alliance meets in 
Winnipeg in the fall. Its mandate is to, 
‘increase understanding of the rich variety, 
artistic value, cultural and historical signifi- 
cance, and continuing relevance of folk music. 
. among. . .media, and the general public.’ A 
national gala event promoting our best of the 
year would certainly fill that directive. Make 
the categories as broad and appealing as any 
marquee Canadian folk festival bill. And name 
it after Stan Rogers, or Wade Hemsworth, or 
Edith Creighton, or any one of a dozen worthy 
pioneers. Create a sense of history, damn it. 
What could be more pressing than making folk 
and roots music famous again here? No more 
playing second fiddle. 

By Roddy Campbell 


| Nancouver Island 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


MUSICFEST 


July 5,687, 2002 
Courtenay, B.C. 
Tix by Phone: 1-866-898-8499 
www.islandmusicfest.com 
For more details: 250-334-2324 


Featuring... 


Bruce Cockburn * Duke Robillard 
Christine Lavin * Tegan and Sara 
The Dirty Dozen Brass Band 
Freddie Roulette * Sonny Rhodes 
The Wuhan Childrens 

Radio and TV Glee Club 

Stacey Earle and Mark Stuart 
Sunday Morning Gospel Concert 
and much move! 
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COMOX VALLEY 
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Alpine “To Ocean 


www.comox-valley-tourism.ca 
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The 18th Annual 


Islands Folk Festival 


July 26, 27 & 28, 2002 


Providence Farm, 1843 Tzouhalem Road 
Duncan, B.C. 
Tix by Phone: 250-748-7529 
www folkfest.bc.ca 
For more details: 250-748-3975 


Featuring... 
Veda Hille and her 
Skilled and Devoted Band 


UndertakinO Daddies 

Les Batinses * Norouet 

Alacie Tullaugag and Lucy Amarualik 
Tam Tam Project 

Nathan * Beyond The Pale 

Orchid Ensemble Flying Other Brothers 


The Waybacks 
Michael Jerome Brown 
and much move! 
in tne stat ( 
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BRITISH COLywWBiA CANADA 


NUGTIOT ED) 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Victoria Rootsfest 
August 16-18th,02 | 


Sandown Park by 
Sidney, B.C. 
Tix by Phone: 1-888-717-6121 
www rootsfest.com 


Featuving... 
Dave Alvin and The Guilty Men 
America * Guy Clark 
Holly Cole * Allen Dobb 
John Mann ( Spirit Of The West's lead singer) 
The Duhks * Mae Moore 
David Essig * Third World 
Stephen Fearing * Archie Fisher 
Geoff Berner Billy Goats Gruff 
Tim Brown and Peter Gilmore 
Todd Butler ¢ Joe Hall 
Jeff Healy's Jazz Wizards 
Ivonne. Hernandez 
Tish Hinojosa * Martyn Joseph 
Corb Lund Band ¢ Amy Sky 
Carolyn Mark's Hootenanny ) 
North Island Invasion 
The Reggae Cowboys 
and much move! 
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Tubthumping 


The Radio Times 


‘Nashville doesn’t have a fiddle 


break in any song Jesus wouldn't 
approve of.’ That Josh Ritter has 
a way with words, alright. His 
current disc, Golden Age Of 
Radio, sets a new benchmark in 
alt.country literacy, reckons 


Roddy Campbell. 


Josh Ritter hitchhikes to an outdoor fesi- 
val in Kilkenny, Ireland, and winds up sitting 
on stage serenaded by Bob Dylan, no less. 

Little more than a year ago, Ritter per- 
formed at open mics in Boston pubs three or 
four nights a week for spare change. Until 
Glen Hansard from the Irish rock group The 
Frames dropped in for a jar, that is. Suitably 
impressed, Hansard and The Frames subse- 
quently asked Ritter to open for them on an 
Irish tour. 

“T thought, “Sure, we’ll be playing some 
bars and stuff. It’ ll be fun.’ And I didn’t realize 
they were such a huge band over there. So I 
went from playing to 10 people a night to 
playing in front of 500 to 1000 people a night. 
It was a real trial by fire,” says Ritter. 

Still, the Irish dailies and musical press 
filled his scrap book with flattering profiles. 
And when The Frames opened for the former 
Blind Boy Grunt, they left a backstage pass for 
Ritter. He still had to thumb 30 miles from his 
own gig to collect it. But it was probably 
worth it. 

“Glen Hansard invited me to come and 
sing a song in front of, like, 20,000 people. 
And we hung out with Ron Wood and Elvis 
Costello. Bob Dylan invited us to sit on stage. 
It was like, ‘Holy cow! I can’t believe this!’ 
He was the reason I started — hearing him sing 
Girl From The North Country with Johnny 
Cash on that Nashville Skyline record I just 
knew immediately that that was always going 
to be a part of my life. 

“To meet the guy was kind of awkward. I 
just didn’t feel the need to invade. He talks to 
people through his manager — he’|I be standing 
right there — probably because he’s been talk- 
ing to his manager for 40 years. It was an 
amazing show and he was a real gentleman.” 

Since then, Ritter released the utterly 
exquisite Golden Age Of Radio — a diamond- 


dusted grasp at glory unashamedly raked from 
the ashes of Patsy Cline, Townes Van Zandt 
and Nick Drake. Less melodramatic though, 
than Cline, sadder sometimes than even Van 
Zandt, and possibly more whimsical than 
Drake, the beguiling Ritter’s frequent observa- 
tions of small-town, rural America are wry, 
succinct, moving and totally, totally convinc- 
ing. A new benchmark in alt.country literacy, 
surely, but one clearly rooted in the finest 
facets of the folk tradition. 

“T consider what I’m doing folk. I’m 
interested in any style of music I can see emo- 
tion valued over perfection. Who can ever 
write a perfect song? Who can ever play some- 
thing by Mozart exactly the way he intended 
it? The only thing that makes you stand out is 
the emotion and the feeling you play with. So 
I just love any songs that I feel there’s so 
much conviction behind. That’s the important 
thing.” 

Just check out his beautiful Lawrence, 
K.S., with its struggling dry-dirt farmer will- 
ingly shackled to a life of perpetual poverty: 
‘Preacher says that when the Master calls us, 
He’s going to give us wings to fly, but my 
wings are made of hay and corn husks, so I 
can’t leave this world behind.’ And then 
there’s the glorious backwater celebration of 
Me And Jiggs — all six-string strumming and 
wanton graffiti: ‘Sitting on the porch singing 
Townes Van Zandt play guitar to burn off the 


Josh Ritter 
hours, “Til we climb the fences at the edge of 
town and paint our names on the water tow- 
ers.’ Yeah, Josh! 

“Being raised in a small town, it doesn’t 
take much to entertain me. In Idaho, we throw 
rocks at other rocks for fun. You have some 
really good friends and you don’t mess around 
because in a small town you can’t make too 
many enemies. 

Now in his mid-20s, Ritter grew up in 
Moscow, Idaho. Both his parents taught at the 
nearby veterinary college and a career in aca- 
demia as a neurologist appeared on the cards. 
As a child, Ritter grudgingly studied violin 
until his father built him a lute and a harpsi- 
chord. He soon bought a guitar. Mississippi 
John Hurt’s records provided the basis for fin- 
ger-picking patterns. Growing up in Idaho, 
though, meant a daily diet of country radio. 

“Country was so appealing because it was 
ultra human. It used to be about people mess- 
ing up, making bad decisions and trying to be 
good. They never quite got there. There are 
never perfect people. They get in fights and 
they lose their money. I don’t remember who 
said it: ‘Nashville doesn’t have a fiddle break 
in any song Jesus wouldn’t approve of.’ It’s 
like ultra clean; it doesn’t even sound like 
country music anymore. It’s lost its appeal. I 
just think of Patsy Cline getting up with a bot- 
tle of whiskey on top of a table and shouting at 
people. And you contrast that with her voice 


and that’s what, to me, was so interesting. 
That’s a romanticized vision, I know, but that’s 
a way better than getting a singer made at Wall 
Mart.” 

Ritter moved from Moscow to college in 
Oberlin, Ohio, and discovered the likes of 
Townes Van Zandt and the late English singer 
songwriter Nick Drake’s Five Leaves Left. It 
gradually added a new dimension to his pick- 
ing and writing. 

“T went and bought his record and I sort 
of liked it but it grew and grew on me. I just 
thought he was a really interesting person — 
such an interesting life. The song Fruit Tree, 
that is such an incredible song. He also sounds 
like a particular time in history.” 

At Oberlin, Ritter changed his major from 
medicine to American cultural history. His 
specific interest involved the transformation of 
Scottish and Irish folk songs as they crossed 
the Atlantic. Part of his studies included a stay 
in Edinburgh in 1998. While in Scotland, he 
gave a demo tape to Celtic Connections — the 
prestigious annual folk festival held every 
January in Glasgow. It led to a daunting first 
gig. 

“The guy either didn’t listen to it or lis- 
tened to it and decided to take a chance. I was- 
n’t billed or anything. It wasn’t my shining 
hour. I was scared to death.” 

A year later he had relocated to Boston 
and released his self titled debut — a disc made 
for buttons in a college basement but an 
important step nonetheless towards develop- 
ment of The Golden Age Of Radio. 

“With Golden Age, lyrically I wanted to 
say more with fewer words. I wanted the 
sound of the record to be more constrained, 
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more subtle. . .I (also) wanted a theme: “What 
if I was, driving through somewhere like 
Wisconsin late at night, what would make a 
perfect radio show — a perfect lineup of 
music?’ And I was thinking of Patsy Cline and 
Nick Drake. I wanted friends of mine to hear 
Townes Van Zandt. . .As with Nick Drake, I 
just think these people are really important. 
And I don’t want the fact that they’ve died to 
necessarily remove them from what’s going on 
musically.” 

Clearly not. 


Handy Man 


Paul Reddick’s unique blues 
draws its inspiration from such 
traditional artists as Sleepy John 
Estes, Mississippi John Hurt, The 
Mississippi Sheiks, oh yes, and 
the poetry of William Blake. Eric 
Thom minds his Ps and Qs. 


You'd never know that Paul Reddick was 
the prolific frontman for the Sidemen — a band 
recently nominated for a prestigious W.C. 
Handy Award as Best New Artist Of The Year. 
To look at him, you’d guess he held down a 
low key job as a postal worker or, perhaps, 
that friendly school caretaker you always 
liked. But he’s neither. He’s musician through- 
and-through. He lives for performing, for writ- 
ing and for the road. And he and his band- 
mates have finally been recognized for an 
unflagging dedication to their craft. It couldn’t 


Paul Reddick 


come at a better time. 

“Tt’s very rewarding and it’s great to be 
recognized. Fred Litwin has done a good jo 
hammering away and the response has been 
good...The fact that we got nominated is some 
sort of miracle when I think of the number of 
blues records that were made worldwide 
(Rattlebag) references something in blues 
without being completely imitative. It’s a 
reflection, or other angle, on the familiar with- 
out being cliché...Artistically? It makes me 
feel confident that what I do, this approach is 
successful and that I can continue doing it.” 

Fred Litwin and NorthernBlues have been 
doing quite a lot of hammering, apparently, as 
labelmate Otis Taylor is another of the five 
acts also nominated for the same award. Quite 
a showing for the upstart label. 

Rattlebag, the current Reddick release, is 
what all the noise is about, distinguishing itself 
with a unique sound that borrows from the 
pre-war country blues of John Estes, 
Mississippi John Hurt, The Mississippi Sheiks 
and the popular string band music of the ‘20s 
and early “30s. To this, the Sidemen inject 
their modern twist of guitar and harp-driven 
grooves, for a dark, brooding energy that, on 
their fourth outing, reflects the rightful spirit 
of the band. 

“The first two records and the third 
record are related because they are essentially 
live records. Dig Jn was an experiment and a 
departure in that we recorded it over a year 
and moved parts in and moved parts out. It 
was a little more experimental, a little more 
processed, but sound-wise and conception- 
wise, it’s somewhat of a compromise. 
Rattlebag was much more focused and written 
in one fell swoop. It’s an expression of my 
vision of things, I guess, but only because I 
had much more time to put in the work.” 

Reddick’s stand-out lyrics are derived 
from a somewhat abstract collision of such 
disparate sources as the poetry of William 
Blake, North American Indian dream poems 
coupled with the observational, storytelling 
ability endemic to all folk-blues. Indeed, the 
title of Reddick’s current album comes from 
an anthology of British poems, The Rattle 
Bag, edited by Ted Hughes and Seamus 
Heaney. 

“I’m not a poetry expert. The main fea- 
ture about poetry that attracts me is that it’s so 
distilled. This book, The Rattle Bag, was a col- 
lection of poems and...they’re just so hard-hit- 
ting, so strong in making their point so quick- 
ly, in so few words. That’s the way I feel about 
blues. It has the same effect. There’s some- 
thing very distilled and intimate about both 
blues and poetry...The solitary blues guy play- 
ing his guitar is playing from the heart. These 
things have affected my writing. Rhyming is 


restriction and the restrictions cause you to 
look places where you might not have looked 
otherwise. You end up with something kind of 
mysterious. They’re like spells.” 

Speaking of looking in other places, 
Rattlebag’s original songs also draw heavily 
from Reddick’s passionate acquaintance with 
Alan Lomax’s Library Of Congress field 
recordings. 

“They offer another insight into blues, 
blues that weren’t really designed for commer- 
cial release, but for ‘personal’ use. They had a 
folkloric role in people’s lives: singing while 
you work; singing while you play; singing 
while you sit in your house. There’s something 
very dignified about that. It bypasses the natu- 
ral artificiality of being a performer — which is 
a different thing — where ‘it’s got to be kind of 
slick’. (The Lomax recordings) are very hum- 
bling — beautiful and powerful in their simplic- 
ity and delivery — it’s fantastic...as a glimpse 
into the forms and the notes and the whole 
evolution of blues from pre-recorded times 
into the present. I think that it’s very valuable 
to not just completely focus on the eras such 
as Chicago blues, West Coast swing — all wor- 
thy of study, but they’re closed books. And 
this stuff to me is refreshing and abstract — it’s 
all over the place.” 

Reddick points to two key reasons for this 
record being so different from the Sidemen’s 
three previous recordings. One is the fact that 
he found himself in a position to devote more 
time to the project than his bandmates. 

“It’s hard to find the people who are will- 
ing to give up their lives to do it — and that’s 
what it is, giving up your life. Inevitably, I got 
to the point with the band that everybody 
couldn’t commit to do it. With Rattlebag, I had 
to take the bull by the horns and write the 
songs more from my perspective because it 
was now my project and my responsibility.” 

The second important reason is due to the 
technical and spiritual wizardry of one man: 
producer Colin Linden. “I think that Colin’s 
phenomenal ability to play so beautifully 
comes from having a reverence for blues and 
so do I. So we got along. It’s very very reas- 
suring to me to meet someone of the same 
mind who loves it and lives for it and I think 
Colin and I both share that feeling. He’s bril- 
liant and he’s able to capture the sound of a 
band and make a recording that kicks, recog- 
nizing when it’s time to stop and start and elic- 
iting good performances by creating confi- 
dence. He and I are going to work again on a 
new record shortly in a few month, to explore 
the good luck we had on Rattlebag.“ 

It appears that whatever Paul does next, 
regardless of the outcome of the Handys, luck 
will prove to have had very little to do with it. 
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On Yer Mark... 


Part stand-up comedian and old- 
time travelling road show singer, 
Carolyn Mark sells lingerie bear- 
ing the legend, ‘Party Girl’. She 
also has made a cult classic 
recording, A Tribute To Nashville 
— the movie not the city. Your 


starter for ten, Fish Griwkowsky. 

She is veggie-ham sandwiched in 
between her two roommates, this Carolyn 
Mark, complaining to the packed room about 
her Value Village dress. “One of the things 
about buying used clothes is you get to inherit 
somebody else’s BO,” she laughs. 

The dress itself is ragged and beautiful, 
pink as Carolyn’s disposition, costing about 
the same as lunch. The two retainers bookend- 
ing her are snare drummer Garth Johnson and 
killer guitarist-banjo player Tolan McNeil, 
coincidental lovers of life like she. They live 
under one roof together on the wild isle in 
Victoria, hamming it up 24-7, exploring possi- 
bilities outside of mortgages and price-com- 
parison diaper shopping. 

“Tolan lives upstairs and Garth lives off 
the kitchen,” she explains. “We have a big 
house, so to get closer we always live in a 
Honda together on the road. There are occa- 
sional spats, and it could smell better, of 
course.” 

Whenever Carolyn Mark and Her Room- 
Mates load up and come by black micro- 
Honda to visit, which is often, a sense of eager 
dread fills the air. We’re not saplings any 
more, you see, and the all-night to week-long 
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drinking parties are beginning to erode the 
future. 

But right now the scene is the Mecca 
Café out on Highway. 1, west of Olympic- 
ghost-haunted Calgary on the road to a higher 
foothill elevation and glowing headlight eyes 
whipping by in the dark. A cousin to the love 
filling the gig’s air, the light is thick and red. 
The building itself seems to be two ATCO 
trailers gutted, a locally-famous rib house with 
musical resonance. This is where Billy 
Cowsill’s Co-Dependents recorded, Live 
Recording Event. Unlike a show at the cay- 
ernous Rev in Edmonton the night before, 
compared by some to playing the belly of a 
dead whale, things are clicking tonight.. 
Carolyn has found her groove, switching 
between stand-up comedian and old-time trav- 
elling road show singer, her voice raucous and 
penetrating. Her set seems to come from 
another time, when Patsy Cline and Kitty 
Wells were shaking things up. 

Chicago indie heroes the New 
Pornographers are watching the cramped set, 
which means Neko Case is in the house, and 
she plus Mark equals the Corn Sisters. That 
band has legs of its own, and Mark is excited 
to talk about her friend Neko any time. 

“We're going to Dawson City in July,” 
Mark confirmed earlier. “She’s just so busy 
now. Things have really picked up for Neko, 
and I’m always glad for her. We’re hoping for 
some trio action in Calgary, if you know what 
I mean.” 

Mark gets her wish. The headliner, Kelly 
Hogan, invites Neko and Carolyn up and their 
three-part harmony blasts away all bad memo- 
ries from childhood for a few minutes. We 
have an event here. Mark, you’re starting to 
notice, is the glue in the middle, the human 
adhesive. Good things happen when she gets 


Dovid Gogo 


Skeleton Key 


Available in stores now! 


Hot New Summer CD and Tour 


June 7 Red Deer, AB - (w/Tony D) 

June 8 Red Deer, AB - A&B Sound 

June 10-12 Saskatoon, SK - (w/Tony D) 
June 13-15 Edmonton, AB - (w/Tony D) 
June 15 Edmonton, AB - A&B Sound 
June 16 Calgary, AB - A&B Sound 

June 17-21 Calgary, AB - (w/Tony D) 
June 22 Grande Prairie - (w/Tony D) 
June 29 Nanaimo, BC 

July 5-7 Courtenay, BC 


_ July 19 Winthrop, WA 
July 25 Vancouver, 


www.cordovabay.com email: info@cordovabay.com Cordova Bay Entertainment Group Inc. 5159 Beckton Road Victoria, B.C. V8Y 2C2. Distributed by PHD. 


VOODOO KING 


Bill Bourne’s newest album is a dynamic reality 
check on the human condition that can range 
from despair to redemption. Bourne writes 
songs that make most poets take notice, and 
musically, his vocals and guitar playing always 
push the limits of convention. 


With Lester Quitzau, Brett Miles, Madagascar 
Slim, The Be Good 
Tanyas, and others 
joining him in the 
studio, VOODOO 
KING is guaranteed 
to rock your soul! 
Hilfiger Heaven, 
Portland, Voodoo 
King, Which Way, 
Burning Candles, 
Grace, and more... 


BOOTLEG 


Juno Award winners Bourne and MacLoed 
reunited with bassist Jim Morison for a 
successful Western Canadian tour this spring 
after over a decade away from the music 
scene. 


BOOTLEG is a vibrant mix of new and previous- 
ly archived material that showcases a ton of 
talent. 


Paddy O ’Rafferty, 
Oh Love, Viking, 
Ole Boy Racer, 
Drink A Round, and 
more... 
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management, we ’Il slowly grow to offer you more of the finest music available on this planet. 
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ideas. A recent example being a cover album 
of the Nashville soundtrack, the 1975 Robert 
Altman film that’s a lot like your first joint. It 
goes down weird, but then you have another 
go and you’re hooked on the curious sights 
and sounds, not to belabour the drug refer- 
ences. 

“I was Barbara Jean!” Mark, an Austrian- 
English cocktail, says with pride, swooning 
over the plastic parody of aw-shucks, 
Mandrell-Sister-era country music, twisting 
her hips with a smile. If you haven’t seen 
Nashville, please do, but the Barbara Jean role 
was a wonderfully spacey superstar entering a 
meltdown, generally good-hearted under all 
that big hair. 

“My friend Dave Lang introduced me to 
the movie in the late ‘90s. I thought it was 
kind of boring ultimately, but we didn’t have 
any cable so we just watched it over and over 
again. I now understand why they call it a cult 
classic. Then we started to play the songs of 
the Smoky Mountain Laurels.” 

To be a musician you have to be willing 
to get up there on stage and perform, and soon 
enough the Nashville songs started to drift into 
Mark’s repertoire of specially-designed songs, 
recorded in a dozen cities across Canada. This 
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became her Party Girl album in 2000, again 
with the concept, you’ ll note. 

But back to A Tribute to Nashville: As 
Mark said on the liner notes of the tribute 
album, “Dave and I decided to stage the entire 
movie as a live show at Thursday’s — a bar 
owned by a set of charming and open-minded 
brothers who looked on with mild amusement 
as we inflated 250 red, white and blue helium 
balloons, removed the “sports television” from 
the ceiling and constructed a plywood set the 
night of the show.” 


The pageant was a hit, of course, as all of 


the surrounding cultists crawled out of the 
woods and lip-synched the songs. Two years 
laters, she and her guitarist started making 
moves to get it down on CD, once released 
becoming a musical cult classic of its own, 
pleasantly reviewed everywhere between New 
York and San Francisco. Which updates us, 
roughly, to now. 

“You should see the cover of the new 
album, we just had a martini party with all our 
friends and there I am tipping back one. It’s 
beautiful!” 

Mark’s first full-on studio effort is called 
Terrible Hostess, and it came out days before 
the Mecca show, just in time to be too late to 
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bring on the road with the band. “Perfect tim- 
ing,” Mark half laughs. “So what else is new?” 

The morning after the show, she shows 
up and collects her musicians, who’d strayed 
into my hotel room for a party. McNeil had 
stayed up till sunrise drinking gin and beer, 
laughing at the universe, but with the call of 
Momma Bear he and drummer Garth snapped 
to attention and stumbled into the Honda 
again, hoping to make it to Saskatoon in time 
for sound check. Carolyn Mark showed her 
true self here, rounding up the troops again. 
Yes, she sells lingerie with “Party Girl” silk- 
screened on it, but when it comes down to it 
she holds the show together. “Because I love 
this life,” she says. 

Independent music, the cool stuff, will 
keep on having the flavour of country as long 
as acts like Mark keep it together. They live 
the gonzo lifestyle, ever making things up as 
they go along. The Corn Sisters have a theme 
song, Corn on the Cob, sometimes accompa- 
nied by a unique erotic toy the shape of an ear 
of the yellow vegetable. You look at that thing, 
bought God knows where, and you see where 
punk rock ended up. It’s being hidden from the 
radio idiots for now. In a very safe place, mind 
you. 


ently, 
SUMMER CONCERT 
SERIES 
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Truly Obzocky 
Fun<Da>Mental’s music has 
increasingly put South Asian and 
Afro-Caribbean, Muslim and 
Christian influences through a 
blender. What pours out is often 
fiercely political in a civil rights 


sense, reckons Ken Hunt 

It would do a great disservice to suggest 
Fun<Da>Mental creates ‘songs’ in any con- 
ventional sense. Calling what they serve up on 
There Shall Be Love! and in a live context 
‘tracks’ sounds simpler but misses the depth of 
the construction process. Fun<Da>Mental 
builds sonic structures. Conceived, as they 
once phrased it, “with intent to pervert the 
cause of injustice”, Their music trumpets 
social conscience, articulating responses and 
solutions to adversity of varying kinds. By 
couching their messages in contemporary and 
world music idioms and keeping protest con- 
temporary, Fun<Da>Mental is in the great tra- 
dition of dissenting voices. Some listeners may 
occasionally feel the sensation of being thor- 
oughly soapboxed around the ears. Persist. 

Around the time of its founding in 1991 
Fun<Da>Mental’s music took its cues from 
punk, Black Power, the politicisation of the 
word ‘Asian’, and the politics of direct action. 
Since 1993 Fun<Da>Mental’s core duo has 
comprised Aki Nawaz and Dave Watts. Nawaz 
plays keyboards, programs and generates sam- 
ples. Watts is Nawaz’s sounding board and he 
also DJs, plays keyboards and brings samples 
to the table. He also has a penchant for mania- 
cally conducting qawwali parties. 
Fun<Da>Mental’s music nowadays draws on a 
wide network of musicians from a variety of 
cultures. Their contribution to the 
Tanz&FolkFest Rudolstadt ’97 anthology, for 
example, finds them in the company of Bapi 
Das Baul and the Dhol Foundation live in 
Rudolstadt’s Heine-Park. 

Aki Nawaz, Haqnawaz Qureshi to his 
mum and — one of the great stage names — the 
sometime Propa-Gandhi, was born in 
Rawalpindi in Pakistan in 1961 before his 
family upped sticks for Bradford in Yorkshire. 
1961 saw the top-knotted Watts, the one-time 
Impi-D, blink his first blink in Carshalton, 
Surrey. Of Bajan parents, he grew up in 
Tooting in South London and Toronto. What 
qualifies him for the job, although it equally 
applies to Nawaz, he hazards, is “seeing things 
from different perspectives”. 

Explaining the master plan, Nawaz 
enthuses, “My real motive is to excite young 
people and give them something to connect to 
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the source, something to excite them enough 
to find out what the real organic stuff is. That’s 
always been the total intention of not just 
Fun<Da>Mental but Nation Records. It’s 
never been to undermine or show any disre- 
spect to traditional music whatsoever. Subvert 
it, make it appeal to young people: that was 
the whole intention. There’s a more left-field 
sound to a lot of the fusions that are now play- 
ing a massive part in these big festivals around 
the world. You have to feed people. Some of 
the things we do live have no drum machines. 
They are organic feeds that have been sampled 
up. We still have a long way to go. To carry it 
on, we’ve got to keep it exciting.” 

Fun<Da>Mental’s music has increasingly 
put South Asian and Afro-Caribbean, Muslim 
and Christian influences through a w’n’w 
(Western-and-world) blender. What pours out 
is often fiercely political in the civil rights 
sense of political. As a consequence, 
Fun<Da>Mental has long been saddled with 
lazy ‘cuttings journalism’. Regurgitated lines 
like “the Asian answer to Public Enemy” are 
repeated without qualifying remarks. In its 
early days that might have applied. Now, given 
the duo’s multiracial complexion and the fact 
that one of Fun<Da>Mental’s two core mem- 
bers fails the Asian and Muslim test, such 
regurgitations do nothing but plump up jour- 
nalists’ word count pillows. On the other hand, 
calling them a ‘diaspora band’ merely carries a 
dull ring of highbrowism. It may be marginal- 
ly more accurate but it has little to do with 
many city streets in Britain where bicultural- 
ism and bilingualism are norms, not excep- 
tions. 

During the 1980s rap acts like the Boo 
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Fun<Da>Mental 
Yaa Tribe integrated musicians successfully 
into live performance. It made sense after 
playing with yourself behind closed doors. 
Fun<Da>Mental has built upon this principle 
to develop a stylish, coherent conversation 
between the pre-conceived and the improvised. 
“There had been remixes. Massive Attack did 
the remix of Mustt, Mustt by Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan for Real World,” reminds 
Fun<Da>Mental’s ‘token non-Muslim’. “It’s a 
classic piece of music and I still play it today. 
The basis for There Shall Be Love! was finally 
to nail it, capture the original spirit of what 
Fun<Da>Mental is about. We went to 
Pakistan. We went to South Africa twice, first 
after the elections in ’94. That had a profound 
impact on us both. Apartheid had touched us 
as individuals. We thought we knew what was 
happening but it was like nothing until you 
saw it!” 

Taking their music out of the studio into 
the live arena has caused Fun<Da>Mental 
some anguish at times. One of their live col- 
laborations with Aziz Mian’s qawwal party 
caused apoplexy among one predominantly 
Muslim audience, for example. “Me, as usual 
when it’s live, I get possessed,” says Watts 
matter-of-factly. “The music coming loud 
through the monitors is my drive. It unlocks 
the passion. The people in the crowd were 
like, ‘What the Hell is this?’ In Urdu, of 
course. ‘This is blasphemous. The Prophet, 
Peace be upon Him, would not be happy with 
people here!’ We found out later,” and here he 
winces at the memory of the gig, “that the 
people that were complaining were pissed. 
They thought we shouldn’t do this collabora- 
tion because it was haram, like bringing pork 
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to a Muslim event, but they were drunk.” 

Fun<Da>Mental’s ‘borrowings’ have a 
wondrously high batting rate when it comes to 
originality. No Bruce Hornsby or Joni Mitchell 
liftings populate their sonic structures. Just as 
earlier releases sampled Malcolm X polemic, 
racist diatribe from Britain’s neo-nazi Combat 
18 white-boys, the lonesome whistle motif 
from the India’s supreme courtesan weepie — 
Pakeezah (Pure of Heart) — and Pakistani 
wedding music, There Shall Be Love! serves 
up the unexpected, whether Mahalia Jackson’s 
deep gospel, South Africa’s Zamo Mhbuto & 
Comrades and a handful of qawwali collabora- 
tions. 

As the good folks from Barbados would 
say, what Fun<Da>Mental does is something 
truly obzocky, properly weird. Integrity, like 
obzockiness, is something much bruited, regu- 
larly compromised and rarely attained. 
Fun<Da>Mental delivers integrity and obzock- 
iness. And does it like nobody else on the 
planet. 

With thanks to Michael Ince and Clarene 
Watts for their services to obzockiness. 


Bourne Again 


The great grandson of renowned 
Icelandic poet, Stefan G. 
Stefansson casts a spell on Roddy 
Campbell with his latest solo 
offering, Voodoo King. 


Bill Bourne sits on his sun-splattered 
porch and dabbles on an old acoustic Gibson 
guitar. The consummate host, he offers a cup 
of rocket fuel camouflaged as coffee, chain 
smokes filtered cigarettes and casually sets his 
world to order. And there’s much to discuss on 
this fine spring morning, dear reader, much to 
discuss. 

For starters, he has just completed 
Voodoo King — a rich, brooding solo disc full 
of intoxicating inventiveness and creeping 
darkness. His recent reunion with swashbuck- 
ling piper Alan MacLeod proved so successful 
that theyll do more dates in the fall. And now 
plans to conquer Europe this summer with the 
award-winning Tri-Continental — Bourne’s 
partnership with Lester Quitzau and 
Madagascar Slim — are well under way. 

Still, first things first. 

From the startling opening unaccompa- 
nied poem, Hilfiger Heaven, to the blissful, 
closing electric instrumental, Grace, with its 
scat overdubs, Voodoo King is like no other 
Bill Bourne disc to date. Possibly, it’s his 
finest hour. And that’s really saying something 
given his illustrious track record. The Be Good 


Tanyas, for godsakes, add drop-dead-gorgeous, 
highlife harmonies to Holy, Holy. And besides 
that, the wonderful Irish torch singer Mary 
Coughlan has already given it her blessing by 
covering Portland on her latest disc, Red 
Blues. 

Ah, Portland. Seedy and spooky, it will 
no doubt elicit mutterings of Tom Waits. Not a 
bad thing by any means. For sure, Bourne’s 
voice — once described in Southern Rag as ‘a 
cross between Joe Cocker with a sore throat, 
Eric Clapton, and the guy from Blood Sweat 
and Tears who sings Lucretta MacEvil’ — cer- 
tainly drops an octave or two. 

But we digress. The city of Portland, 
Oregon, also provides the backdrop for the 
gloriously grimy, brass-backed Freeway Babe. 
Surely no coincidence? 

“T arrived in Portland late — 10 o’clock at 
night or something — in the pouring rain. It 
was dark; it seemed like there was no street 
lights in that town. I guess it was just the area 
I was in. I was lost. I was looking for a motel 
and it was pretty freaky. I finally got a totally 
seedy motel room with one bare light bulb 
hanging from wires from the ceiling. And I 
wrote different poems about Portland about the 
black dog — a sort of personification of evil,” 
says the Edmonton-based Bourne. 

“The other thing is the word, “Port. . 
land’. ve always had this thing that maybe 
humanity is going to turn a corner one of these 
days. When you enter a port, you have an 
opportunity to go to another realm. Which 
needs to happen on this planet. Like Tom 
Waits said the other day in the paper, “The 
whole world is on fire now and it makes you 
wonder what you’re doing making your candy, 
your record.’ It seems superfluous.” 

Mary Coughlan got her hands on 
Portland in Germany. There, Tri-Continental 
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record with the same label, Tradition & 
Moderne. Indeed, they appear on three tracks 
of her Red Blues. The Be Good Tanyas, of 
course, heaped lavish praise on the great 
grandson of the renowned Icelandic poet, 
Stefan G. Stefansson, in these pages last fall. 
And now they guest on his exquisite West- 
African inflected Holy, Holy. 

“T love them. I met Sammy Parton down 
in New Orleans a few years ago and she said, 
‘l’m going back to Vancouver to see if I can 
put a band together.’ And here she is doing 
great. They’re great people. It’s almost like a 
Cinderella story. . . 

“Holy, Holy I wrote before I joined Tri- 
Continental. Ever since Graceland came out 
I’ve always been a big fan of the whole high- 
life sound. It goes back to Dance & Celebrate 
(his debut disc with former Tannahill Weaver, 
Alan MacLeod, which won a Juno), it has that 
whole kind of sketch to it. . .Highlife music is 
so like Irish music it’s incredible. The rhyth- 
mic inflections are a bit different but the struc- 
ture of the music is exactly the same.” 

For all that, the undeniable highlight on 
Voodoo King is the heartbreaking, Ballad of 
Moses Jane — a mournful tale of suicide par- 
tially inspired by the writing of Noam 
Chomsky and the cold-blooded financial poli- 
cies of John Crow, the former governor of the 
Bank of Canada. Make no mistake, it deserves 
mention in the same reverend tones reserved 
for Townes Van Zandt’s Tecumseh Valley. 

“In the “90s, John Crow was the governor 
of The Bank of Canada and charged exorbitant 
interest rates to control inflation. Maybe it did. 
But because of these interest rates, over $500 
million dollars was added to the national debt. 
Social programs were cut. People actually died 
because of that. It’s ludicrous. That’s not just. 
It’s bullshit. This guy is now in the World 
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Bank, So Moses Jane just came out of that, 
that lack of compassion for people in this 
country never mind the world.” 

While Voodoo King has its release date 
set for early June, Bourne will spend the sum- 
mer driving the autobahns between dates in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Spain with 
Tri-Continental. A new studio disc — a follow 
up to their current double live offering — also 
appears on the cards. 

“You know, Tri-Continental is like a gift 
from God. It’s just an invigorating experience 
for all three of us. We love it. It’s so easy and 
effortless. We have a great time.” 

Bourne’s releationship with Alan 
MacLeod appears on solid ground also after an 
acrimonious split a decade ago. MacLeod has 
now come to terms with his demons, reckons 
Bourne. 

“He went on stage consistently, through- 
out the whole tour, without drinking. He told 
me he went through some internal realizations. 
He seems to have a lot more respect for music. 
He was on the road with the Tannahill’s when 
he was 16 doing big festivals in Europe and 
sort of took all his talent for granted. He 
respects it more now. 

“The tour was a gas. There was a lot of 
emotion. We’re going to do some more dates 
this fall and we’re working on a record. We 
want to do some more recording. And just see 
how that goes.” 


Constant Craving 


After years of singing harmony 
with the likes of The Bird Sisters, 
Tannis Slimmon finally flies solo 
on Oak Lake. Paula E. Kirman 


writes our splash. 

Long a fixture on the flourishing Guelph folk 
scene, Tannis Slimmon’s voice resounds well 
beyond that city’s walls. 

The Rheostatics, Willie P. Bennett and even 
The Barenaked Ladies’ discs featured her 
singing. Oh yes, she too dreamt of a bigger 
bank account as she warbled, Jf 1 Had a 
Million Dollars. Mostly though, she toured 
and recorded with The Bird Sisters for best 
part of a decade and half before joining the 
duo Crows Feet and the trio Benjii. Now final- 
ly, she has released her solo debut, Oak Lake. 
Largely acoustic, it features lyrical stories of 
life and love that are simple, but punctuated 
with vocal harmonies and excellent produc- 
tion. At the centre of the project is Slimmon’s 
voice: clear, crisp, but with a captivating earth- 
iness. 

“T wanted to start developing my own career 
and open myself up to more musical opportu- 
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nities and experiences,” says Slimmon, who 
works by day as a research technician in the 
Horticultural Science Department at the 
University of Guelph. “It was a personal chal- 
lenge. I'd been though the process of making 
albums a number of times with different 
bands, but never with just my songs and my 
singing. . . 

“I had a few songs going into the project that 
had been written a year or so before but wrote 
the bulk of them during a luxurious but much 
too short break from work last winter. I dug 
back into the tickle trunk for an oldie (Why 
Can't You Read My Mind) that I'd recorded 
with The Bird Sisters. It jumped out as a good 
tune to try with Andy Maize of the 
Skydiggers, since it was a potential duet or 
call and response song 

“Recording it was exciting, not only just hear- 
ing Andy Maize’s voice taking the song to a 
new level, but also the actual recording of the 
bedtracks — we eventually conceded that the 
“ghost” vocal (the guide vocal you sing while 
the beds are being recorded) had to be the final 
take because I’d sung it with such abandon 
that we couldn’t get that energy back.” 

Much of the inspiration for Oak Lake, and 
Slimmon’s musical career in a broader sense, 
comes from her prairie background. The 
album takes its name from the farming com- 
munity where she began her musical career in 
churches, the town hall, and one-room school 
concerts. 

“Tt has certainly influenced my lyrical ideas,” 
she explains. “I’ve written about the farm- 
house that I grew up in, which was actually an 
Eaton’s house bought from the catalogue in the 
1920’s. ve written about being a truck driver 
for a farm supply company, and also about my 
mother’ winning all the prizes in the local fair 
for her fantastic baking. I can’t help but go 
back there when writ- 
ing songs, as so much 
of my formative life 
was there.” 

As an independent 
artist, Slimmon 
invested a great deal 
of herself in Oak 
Lake, emotionally 
and financially. 

“Td been collecting 
all my music income 
for about seven years 
into a music fund, in 
hopes of one day 
doing my own proj- 
ect. Well, I managed 
to clean that out and 
much more before all 
was said and done, 
which perhaps 
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shouldn’t have but still did surprise me!” 
Emotionally, however, she paid her dues in 
terms of doubt and inner conflict. “The emo- 
tional reservations were a different story. In 
fact, the song Starting Now was written out of 
frustration at my unique ability to stop myself 
from moving forward due to self-doubt.” 

It all paid off in the end: Oak Lake is polished 
in terms of both the songwriting and the pro- 
duction. 

“Lewis Melville recorded it and worked really 
hard on the sonic aspect of the album. Most 
of my vocal tracks were recorded using a 
funky custom-made tube pre-amp. But much 
of the sound comes more from the actual per- 
formances than from the technology, and there 
were some great players on the recording.” 
They included Slimmon’s partner singer song- 
writer Lewis Melville, Skydiggers Maize and 
Josh Finlayson and Black Cabbage’s Nick 
Craine. But despite her new solo status, she 
does not want to leave behind session singing. 
“Harmony and back-up singing have always 
been huge passions of mine and I often think 
I'd rather be doing that than this solo thing — 
blending and complementing another’s voice 
and finding sweet spots. In fact, doing the 
back-up singing on some of my own tunes on 
the album provided some of the finest 
moments of the whole recording for me.” 
Even so, Slimmon says that she hopes to even- 
tually put together another album — a tribute to 
some of her favourite, under-heralded 
Canadian songwriters such as Willie P. 
Bennett, Joe Hall, Beth Ferguson, and Colleen 
Peterson. 

“Another goal is to encourage other people to 
open up and sing along. I’ve sung in choirs 
and big groups all my life and crave that ‘big 
voices’ sound, and always find myself wanting 
to sing along.” 


Tannis Slimmon 
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Poss Hillbillys 


Canadian Barry Poss took up the 
banjo to meet girls and ended up 
changing the sound of bluegrass. 
“Maybe it was the sociologist in 


me,” he tells Bob Remington. 

After growing up in Brantford and 
Toronto, going to school in Durham, North 
Carolina in the late Sixties was a like visiting 
another planet for Barry Poss, a young 
Canadian graduate student pursuing a master’s 
in sociology at Duke University. Today an 
interesting mix of Silicon Valley South and 
tobacco town, Durham back then was still 
pretty much the epitome of the Old South, 
with a culture that Poss found exotic. 

Not all of his northern classmates felt the 
same. Many couldn’t wait to get the hell out, 
marking their time among the hicks until they 
could go back to the real world in 
Massachussets or New York or Illinois. 

Poss and a circle of other northerners, 
however, immersed themselves in their sur- 
roundings, embracing the sights and, more 
importantly, the sounds, of the region. Poss 
even took up the banjo, thinking it would be a 
good way to meet girls because it looked cool 
and didn’t seem that hard to play. Looking one 
weekend for something to do, he went to the 
Union Grove Fiddler’s Convention, where he 
was struck by the sight of an old banjo player, 
probably about 80, playing music with his 
great grandson. 

“Maybe it was the sociologist in me. I’m 
not sure. I just liked that idea of passing on the 
generations of music,” says Poss. Soon he 
found himself going up into the Piedmont 
Mountains with a tape deck to record the blue- 
grass and old-time mountain music of an older 
generation of southern fiddlers, banjo players, 
mandolin pickers and acoustic guitar players. 
He became so captivated by the music that, 
nearing the end of his doctoral thesis, he 
turned down teaching offers from Canadian 
universities back home and made what could 
have been one of those impulsive bad career 
moves one regrets later in life — he applied 
for a job as a graphic artist with the Virginia- 
based County Records, designing record jack- 
ets and doing liner notes. 

“T told them I didn’t know a thing about 
graphic arts but I love the music, and they 
hired me,” says Poss, now 56. At County, a 
record label firmly rooted in traditional old- 
time and bluegrass music, he learned all facets 
of the business. But after a few years, he 
yearned to explore some of the more progres- 
sive acoustic music that was being ignored by 
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Barry Poss 
County and other tradition-minded labels. 

“As I was working with the older guys 
and going out and interviewing them, it was 
interesting to find out their sons and daughters 
were also musicians. They were really quite 
different in that they grew up partly in this 
traditional world of their parents but also they 
were listening to the Beatles. That was fasci- 
nating to me. This sort of tension made for 
some really cool music.” 

In 1978, Poss decided to move back to 
Durham and start his own label, one that 
would focus on traditional music with a pro- 
gressive edge. For his first project he had in 
mind a hot young talent who could sing well 
and play virtually any instrument — fiddle, 
mandolin and guitar — with proficiency. His 
name was Ricky Skaggs. 

Boone Creek, the first project of Poss’ 
newly-launched Sugar Hill Records, featured 
Skaggs and dobro player Jerry Douglas, two 
artists Poss credits as being instrumental in 
shaping the “Sugar Hill sound.” The success 
of that record launched Skaggs’ solo effort, 
Sweet Temptation, which at 150,000 copies 
was a huge success for the new independent 
label. In a joint effort with Epic Records, 
Sugar Hill then released Skaggs’ Don't Cheat 
In Our Hometown, which helped pave the 
way for a neo-traditional movement in 
Nashville. 

Through almost 25 years, Sugar Hill has 


continued to move bluegrass forward with one 
foot rooted respectfully in the past. Its impres- 
sive list of artists includes Doc Watson, Tim 
O’Brien, Nickel Creek, John Cowan, the 
Nashville Bluegrass Band, Robin and Linda 
Williams, Sam Bush, Jerry Douglas, Jesse 
Winchester, Maura O’Connell, Guy Clark, the 
Seldom Scene, Peter Rowan, Tony Rice, Don 
Rigsby, Dolly Parton and others who continue 
to explore new sounds while maintaining a 
healthy respect for tradition. 

“Here it is 24 years later and it hasn’t 
changed that much. The idea of contemporary 
music with traditional roots, to me, still holds 
up. 

Nowhere is that more evident than Poss’ 
“second generation” of artists like Nickel 
Creek, the young band of Chris Thile, Sean 
Watkins and Sara Watkins whose sound is a 
mix of bluegrass, folk and Celtic. Other artists 
have eluded Poss, but the really big one that 
got away was Gillian Welch. 

“Tim and Mollie O’Brien sent in a master 
for a new record and on it were these two 
songs that I thought were just brilliant and | 
just assumed that Tim wrote them. I made a 
total fool of myself and said to Tim ‘These 
two new songs are great’, and they were 
Gillian’s. It was the first time she showed up 
on anybody’s records. I tried to find her and 
when I finally did Istarted gushing all over her. 
She had just signed a publishing deal with a 
label connected to it and I was crushed. Here 
was this person who was writing songs that 
could have come out of the Carter family 
repertoire but were thoroughly contemporary 
to me.” 

Unlike others in his field, Poss is’t con- 
vinced that the O Brother phenomenon is the 
magic pill that will finally move bluegrass and 
old-time music out of its niche status, but he 
admits it has raised the profile of the music 
enough to where it is now considered cool. 

“T was at this dinner of retired record 
company executives in Santa Barbara and my 
friend introduced me as “Barry Poss, he does 
bluegrass,’ and I thought, “O shit, here we go,’ 
and they were just, like, falling all over them- 
selves to tell me how much they loved O 
Brother, and that was real music. So, all of a 
sudden, it is very cool in that respect. 

“Will it last? I thought it would be like 
the Robert Johnson phenomenon, a box set 
that sold half a million copies. There’s no way 
anyone’s going to tell me there’s a half million 
people out there who just love Robert Johnson. 
But this one, I think, is a little different. I think 
the music is generally loved, but there’s not 
really that much bluegrass on that record. 

“T think Ralph Stanley is enjoying a huge 
bump. Will other (bluegrass) bands enjoy 
some of it? That’s hard to say.” 
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Altan Natives 
Dolly Pardon and Paul Brady 


appear on the new Altan album, 
Blue Idol - one in a long line of 
superb discs from Donegal’s 
finest. Tony Montague provides 
the geography lessons. 


A topographical map of Europe can tell a 
good deal about cultures developed within a 
region. County Donegal, the most northwester- 
ly corner of Ireland, is separated from the rest 
of the country by a series of high ridges, and 
exposed to winds and gales whipping off the 
Atlantic. With its long and rugged coastline of 
sea-loughs, myriad islands and headlands, the 
area bears more resemblance to the west of 
Scotland than anywhere in the Emerald Isle. 
The Celtic inhabitants of the two regions - sep- 
arated by a mere 75 kms of sea - depended on 
the ocean rather than the land for links with 
the outside world. The wildness of the land- 
scapes is echoed by a similarly craggy quality 
in the musical traditions. 

“There was certainly a strong connection 
between the fishermen of both places, and the 
farm labourers too - and prior to that between 
the tribes, the clans,” says Daithi Sproule, 
acoustic guitarist and occasional singer with 
Altan, a band whose music is rooted in 
Donegal’s tough soil. “They shared the same 
language, and the Donegal Gaeltacht [Gaelic- 
: speaking area] remains the largest in Ireland. I 
think that the Highland pipes had a big influ- 
ence on Donegal fiddling - not only on the 
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staccato feel, but on the structure of the tunes 
as well, and the keys they’re in. That influence 
goes way back, and it’s stronger than in any 
other part of Ireland.” 

The unique nature of Donegal’s heritage 
led to isolation from the Irish cultural main- 
stream. Its music was regarded as odd, even 
impure, and was rarely featured on radio or 
television. Yet within the past 20 years what’s 
known as the Donegal sound has become in 
vogue all over the country. Credit Altan — 
named after a lake near Gweedore, the home- 
town of the band’s founder member and fid- 
dler Mairéad Ni Mhaonaigh — for much of this 
turnaround. 

In 1983, Ni Mhaonaigh and her husband, 
flute player Frankie Kennedy, recorded their 
first album Ceol Aduaidh [Music from the 
north], a mix of dance tunes and Gaelic songs. 
The release caused quite a stir, alerting south- 
ern Irish musicians to the wealth and diversity 
of material up north. Soon afterwards the duo 
expanded to become a quintet, and Daithi 
Sproule was the first recruit. “I’ve known 
Mairéad since she was very young, and in the 
early ‘80s when herself and Frankie were play- 
ing in sessions I would meet them in Dublin 
and in Donegal,” recalls Sproule, speaking 
from his present home in western 
Massachussetts. “We were friends a good 
while before Altan got going after a tour of the 
US the two of them made in 1985, and that I 
helped put together. They liked playing and 
touring so much they decided to give up their 
day-jobs as teachers and turn professional.” 

As a result of a series of brilliant albums, 
Altan soon emerged as the leading tradition- 
based Irish band. But its steady progress hasn’t 
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been without trauma. In late 1994, Kennedy - 
a uniquely inspired and inspiring musician - 
died of bone cancer. He was 38. His death was 
a cruel blow for Nf Mhaonaigh, but despite the 
temptation to disband she resolved to continue. 

“Tt didn’t seem right to attempt in any 
way to replace him. Dermot [Byrne] was 
already playing accordion with us, and we just 
kept our line-up, and continued down the same 
road.” 

Indeed the band provides a fine example 
of the ability of folk music to sustain itself 
without compromising or following passing 
trends. Its direction remains essentially 
unchanged. “The developments, from our per- 
spective anyhow, are subtle,” notes Sproule. 
“We're just trying to do things better and bet- 
ter as we go on, adding some new flavours 
with time, but without any U-turns. That 
applies to both the albums and the live gigs.” 

Altan’s latest release is Blue Idol, another 
collection of traditional tunes and songs in 
both English and Gaelic. The mood is wonder- 
fully relaxed and the acoustic environment is 
rich and resonant, qualities that Sproule attrib- 
utes to the setting in which the recording was 
made, and the engineer involved. “The studio 
is an unnatural place for the music, so for the 
last several albums we’ ve tried to get out into 
a different space. For this one we had a big 
house in County Wicklow, and we brought all 
the gear ourselves. Gary Paczosa has done a 
fantastic job in bringing out the fullest, most 
natural sound and I think it makes a big differ- 
ence.” 

Blue Idol does break new ground for 
Altan, however, with a couple of stellar guest 
appearances. “We have Paul Brady, a good 
friend of ours, who sings with Mairéad on 
Daily Growing, and Dolly Parton who sings 
with her on The Pretty Young Girl. Country 
music grew out of traditional American music 
- with Irish, Scottish, and English roots - and 
she slotted right in. We’ve known her since 
around ‘94 and she’s been going more acoustic 
and rootsy in her last few albums. One of 
them, Little Sparrow, we played on as well.” 

Altan’s hallmark, as displayed on several 
of the tracks of Blue Idol , is the twin-fiddle 
attack of Ni Mhaonaigh and Ciaran Tourish. 
They play with the bright tone associated with 
Donegal, which involves a single bowing 
movement and the sparing use of ornamenta- 
tion, usually staccato triplets. The vigorous 
and unfussy style — in many ways similar to 
that of Cape Breton — is another instance of 
the close ties between Donegal and the south- 
west of Scotland. Its popular appeal, coupled 
with undisputed instrumental prowess, led to 
Altan’s being one of the first tradition-based 
Irish bands signed to a major label. The phe- 
nomenal success shortly afterwards of the 
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Riverdance extravaganza ensured that others 
would follow, as Celtic music was transformed 
from a minority interest into the next big 
thing. 

“Riverdance did give it a spurt but it’s 
been gradually getting stronger for years and 
years. There are so many players and the stan- 
dard is incredibly high. It’s great to see mobs 
of young people in particular playing straight 
traditional music and having so much fun 
doing it.” 


A Manx Tale 


Harry Manx, a one-time roadie 
with Rush, became the first 
Western apprentice of Indian 


Mohan veena maestro, Vishwa 
Mohan Bhatt. Ron Forbes-Roberts 


reports what happened next. 

To capture the essence of Harry Manx 
look no further than his coupling of The Gist 
of Madhuvanti with The Thrill is Gone. After 
sketching out the mournful melody of the tra- 
ditional Indian raga on six-string banjo, Manx 
segues seamlessly into the BB King classic, 
backing his fine-grit sandpaper vocals and 
wailing blues harp with the Mohan veena — a 
multi-stringed Indian instrument that resonates 
like a slide guitar. 

This blend of elements from East and 
West provides the basis of an intriguing, dis- 
tinctive sound that has been garnering Manx 
much attention since the release of his award- 
winning debut, Dog My Cat. The recent 
Penguin Eggs Critics’ Poll, of course, gave 
him the nod as Favourite New Discovery of 
2001. 

His new release Wise and Otherwise is 
already receiving similar praise. Manx is clear- 
ly grateful for this attention but also seems 
slightly bemused by the growing interest in his 
eclecticism and admits candidly, “It just hap- 
pened by accident and I was as surprised as 
anyone. See, I never approached this whole 
thing of bringing blues and Indian music 
together consciously.” 

Instead, he explains, his style has evolved 
naturally through a lifetime of pursuing, 
absorbing and performing the music he loves 
in various venues ranging from Toronto blues 
bars to Indian Ashrams 

Manx’s family emigrated from the Isle of 
Man to Sutton, Ontario. He was six years old 
at the time. By his teens, he was living in 
Toronto where, during the ‘70’s, he worked as 
a roadie for such bands as Crowbar and Rush. 
Attracted to the blues, Manx took his first gui- 
tar lessons at the age of 17 from legendary 
Canadian blues-rocker Jerry Doucette. 
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Two years later, Manx moved to Europe 
where he traveled the continent covering the 
likes of Muddy Waters and Jimmy Reed, who 
remain two of Manx’ favourite bluesmen. He 
was making a living but after a few years 
began casting around for something new to 
enliven his music. 

“T thought maybe the blues could be 
made different by bringing some other influ- 
ences in. Then one day in 1992 I was in a 
record store in Tokyo when I heard a recording 
of Vishwa Mohan Bhatt. I took it home and 
played it ten times in a row and thought, 
‘Wow, that’s it right there.’ It’s slide but it’s 
got that depth that Indian music has, that 
ancient quality. I wanted to stop everything I 
was doing and learn that thing.” 

That thing was the Mohan veena, an 
instrument created by Bhatt that would eventu- 
ally become known in North America largely 
through Bhatt’s Grammy-winning collabora- 
tion with Ry Cooder, A Meeting by the River 

“It’s got twenty strings, sort of like a sitar 
and a guitar mixed together. There are two lev- 
els of strings: sympathetic ones underneath 
that reverberate and ones on top played with a 
slide. You have to tune the sympathetics to the 
particular scale and raga you’re playing.” 

Manx became Bhatt’s first western stu- 
dent and, using a Mohan veena presented to 
him by his teacher, began studying and concer- 
tizing with him throughout India. Bhatt was 
not a blues fan — his favourite Western musi- 
cian is Kenny G!. But, Manx says, “Some 
ragas contain exactly the same notes as some 
blues scales and Vishwa told me that most 
Western music is incorporated in the Indian 
system somewhere. There are particular ragas 
that work well with blues and they’re one of 
the first thing he showed me.” 

After his five-year apprenticeship with 
Bhatt, Manx returned to Canada and settled 
with his wife on Saltspring Island in British 
Columbia. 

“T wanted to come back to the West and 
see what I could do with what I’d learned. 
After studying Indian music, the blues seemed 
much easier and had much more potential than 
I'd realized before. I didn’t want to play full 
Indian ragas because I didn’t think Western 
people would really get that deep into it, at 
least not in the settings where I usually play. 
So now I try to take the flavour of the Indian 
music and an essential part of the raga and 
deliver that in the context of Western music.” 

Manx will often work the Indian 
“flavour” into blues standards like The Thrill 
is Gone but, he says, “As far as blues covers 
go, it’s always difficult to choose which ones 
to do because it should be stuff that really 
moves me.” 

To offset this difficulty and express him- 
self more fully, he writes originals that, he 


says, “voice some struggle whether it’s person- 
al or social, and that comes from the blues 
root. It’s easy to say something frivolous or 
catchy but I want to say or write something 
that means something to me. I once accepted 
the Buddhist approach to things that says 
important things can never really be said in 
words but that’s gone now. I try to work with 
words because that’s all there is-people con- 
nect with the music through the words and the 
sound of voice and music too.” 

Manx is obviously pleased by the way his 
career is unfolding. He recently opened for 
British blues guitar iconoclast Peter Greene 
and will be recording an album this fall with 
Cassandra Wilson’s guitarist, Kevin Breit. But 
Manx maintains that his deepest rewards still 
come from his interaction with his audience. 

“When I played at Indian ashrams for 
meditaters as part of my apprenticeship, I got a 
sense of how to take them into a deeper space. 
Now people say they tend to get into a bit of a 
trance when they hear me play live. I like that, 
I like to draw them in that deep.” 
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Win The Rough Guide to Delta Blues CDs 


No region in the world produced more influential music than the flat fertile plains of the Mississippi Delta.From 
the grinding poverty of slave labour, grew the sounds of the blues. First came the plaintive field hollers, then the 
acoustic country blues, and as the Delta’s population migrated north to cities like Chicago their music became 
amplified and evolved into numerous new genres including rock ‘n’ roll. 


World Music Network has back-tracked to the Delta to feature many of its icons — Robert Johnson, Muddy 
Waters, Charley Patton, Big Bill Broonzy, Mississippi John Hurt, Son House, Bukka White, Skip James... — on 
their Rough Guide To Delta Blues. And they’ve been kind enough to send us six copies of this beautifully pack- 
aged 24-track CD for you to win. All you have to do is answer the following three questions listed below and 
e-mail your answers to penguineggs @ hotmail.com. Please include a 
postal address.We do not contact anyone who forgets. 
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Answers to the Castles Of Gold Competition in the last issue were: 
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The winners were: S O’Connor, Toronto, ON; Mark Matthews, Illinios, 
CT; A. St-Laurent, Vancouver, BC; Paul Gaudet, Bridgewater, =. 
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Q1: What famous bluesman was raised on Stovall’s Plantation? si eatin, 25 he i 
Q2: What famous railway runs from the Delta to Chicago? cities tacetianmaes dhtin eds Seah 
Q3: In what American state did Robert Johnson record ? 


Austra 


The cars run on the opposite 
side of the road. Stranger still, 
Australian folk festivals are held 
indoors. Les Siemieniuk goes 
walkabout down under. 


Melbourne, Victoria (Pop, 
three million): February 24-26 

Arrive and wonder at the familiarity of it 
all. It’s exactly like Canada but completely dif- 
ferent — a mirror image, so to speak, as the 
cars are on the other side of the street. In 
Melbourne peculiarly, they think it makes per- 
fect sense to demand that you turn right from 
the far left-hand lane — because of the trams, it 
seems. The rest of Australia, apparently, also 
thinks such strategies strange. 

Check the music sections in the local 
papers and aside form a sold out Nick Cave 
concert it’s all quiet. Mick Thomas, formerly 
the heart and soul of Weddings Parties 
Anything, performs in two days but I'll be 
Ballarat. The Weddos — Australians shorten 
everything — did two of the best live shows 
I’ve ever seen in the basement of an alterna- 
tive rock club in Calgary and on the main 
stage of the Winnipeg Folk Festival. One of 
my favourite bands. Damn, would like to see 
Mick in concert and catch up with his news 
since their demise in the late ‘90s. 


Ballarat, Victoria 
(Pop,60,000):February 26 -28 

A stop to visit a high school buddy who 
now talks weird after thirty years of teaching 
school here. It is also home of the Eureka 
Stockade, where in the 1840’s, miner’s, pro- 
voked by unfair treatment, rose against the 
government. As always it led to violence and 
brutality. John Munro (Eric Bogle’s guitar 
player for years and a member of Colcannon) 
put out a beautiful album a couple of years ago 
inspired by the uprising. Seeing the Stockade 
displays just makes me want to buy another 
copy. It’s a small town and the music scene is 
as sporadic as back home. But it seems Mick 
Thomas performed in a bar here the day 
before. 


Adelaide, South Australia 
(Pop: one million): Marchi -6 
delaide unfolds it’s late summer charms. 


A week here during the height of the festival 
season — South Australia proclaims itself the 
festival state on its licence plates — has more 
magical music than I can possibly absorb. 
Besides the classical music, film, dance, 
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and author readings — focus of the sedate, offi- 
cial, big ticket, and very glossy — Adelaide’s 
Festival, has a fringe that now overshadows 
the official events. There are performances in 
every bar and street corner. And luckily we 
stumble across the world famous portable 
Speigeltent in a park in the heart of the city. 
It’s an amazing thing this Speigeltent. 
Built in the 1920’s in Belgium, it has seating 
for around 350, bars at the back, stain glass 
windows around the top, and the warmest 
looking woodwork in the booths and floor. Put 
it up in 10 hours and presto — instant concert 
hall. It fell into the hands of a Scottish brew- 
ery that really didn’t know what to do with it. 
David Bates, a spmetime guitarist with Judy 
Small, now owns it. In Adelaide as in the other 
places he puts up the tent, David books con- 
certs for the thirty-day duration of the Fringe 
Festival. Concerts every two hours from 11 in 
the morning till midnight. Concerts featuring 
the best in Australian folk music and then 
some. Women in Docs, (They’re just as their 
name implies), Colcannon, Eric Bogle reunit- 
ing with John Munro and Brent Miller for the 
first time in years, The Stiff Gins, Shane 
Howard, Judy Small, Things of Wood and 
Stone, Patty Larkin from the US, The Wrigley 
sisters from Scotland, just to name a few. And 
of course, a week after we were leaving 
Adelaide, Mick Thomas was to play the 
Speigeltent. For two performances, no less. 


Port Fairy, Victoria (Pop 
2,500): March 8 - 11 
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Port Fairy street musicians 


Port Fairy is an old restored whaling town 
on the Great Ocean Road along the south 
coast. A spectacular setting to say the least. 
And for three days in March every year the 
population grews ten-fold for the Port Fairy 
Folk Festival. Very similar in style to 
Canadian folk festivals, Port Fairy brings 
artists from around the world, including three 
Canadians in 2002 — Shanty-singer Tom 
Lewis, Ember Swift and James 
Keelaghan.Keelaghan, however, had to cancel 
his Australian tour because of medical reasons. 

In the festival grounds proper, there are 
10 simultaneous stages running all day. 
Performances are sold out well in advance. 
But again, a fringe festival has sprang up out- 
side of the grounds, around the town. It pro- 
grams three stages and four halls around the 
town so the performers all get to play the offi- 
cial festival and the fringe. The surprising 
thing to a Canadian who has spent more than 
his share of time listening to great music soak- 
ing wet and bundled up in raingear in the 
pouring rain is that at this Australian festival 
all the concerts are in huge tent structures. 
Rain or shine the audience is under cover. 

Buskers galore, street vendors and food 
stalls make the whole Port Fairy town area one 
giant musical feast of a festival. Just try the 
impossible, getting around all the stages to see 
everything. The one thing I missed, though, 
was a mainstage,where the whole audience 
could gather, as they do at Canadian festivals. 

The other major difference was the lack 
of what we call workshops. There were a few 
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“theme concerts” where more than one act 
played on the same stage such as Voices of 
Tolerance which featured Judy Small, Shane 
Howard, Enda Kenny, Faye White, Pete 
Morton and Ted Egan. In Canada it would 
have led to performers backing each other up 
and playing together. At Port Fairy, there was 
one microphone. Which meant a series of indi- 
vidual performances with no interaction. 

Highlights included Judy Small, Davy 
Steele (formerly of Weddings Parties 
Anything), Shane Howard, Fairport 
Convention, The Mongolian Fishmongers, 
Merri-May Gill, annA rydeR, Eric Bibb, Tom 
Lewis, Things of Wood and Stone, And from 
Northeast Arnhemland — the Saltwater Band — 
a fabulous group of aboriginals on their first 
trip “down South.” 


Apollo Bay, Victoria (Pop 
2,000): March 17 

Another beautiful beach town on the great 
ocean road, another music festival. We caught 
the last day of the Apollo Bay Music festival, 
again a town taken over by five times the pop- 
ulation for the weekend. This festival features 
fifty-plus acts in rock, comedy, opera, jazz, 
blues, funk, world music and folk with shows 
in tents, halls, bars and restaurants all around 
the town. It breaks up early on the Sunday, I 
guess people have to get home to go to work 
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in Melbourne. Again, most shows are in huge 
tents. 
Melbourne, Victoria (Again): 
March 19 - 21 

Brunswick is a neighbourhood in 
Melbourne a ten minute tram ride outside of 
the city centre. Each year this community 
hosts a music festival for ten days. After an 
opening street party, there are four concerts 


every night in halls and hotels for the duration. 


We attended a superb concert with Eric Bogle, 
playing again with John Munro, to a packed 
house of 400. He really is one of the definitive 
voices of Australia. Other featured concerts 
included Eric Bibb, Guy Davis, Maddy Prior, 
Andy Irvine and Donal Lunny, Patty Larkin, 
Kavisha Mazzella, Californian Kristina Olsen 
— who is a major hit in Australia — Scotland’s 
Burach, Ember Swift, Eddi Reader, Fairport 
Convention — and Damn it — a week before we 
arrived - Mick Thomas. 


Postscript: 

Mick Thomas wasn’t to be so I set off in 
search of CD’s. But a peculiar thing in 
Australia, very few of its record stores, inde- 
pendents included, seemed not to carry local 
artists other than commercially successful pop 
acts. If we hadn’t attended the music festivals 
and bought CD’s from the performers person- 
ally after their concerts, we never would have 


Richard Thompson 
Buffy Sainte-Marie 


The Eileen Ivers Band 


Greg Brown 
Jack Grunsky 
Garnet Rogers 
Oscar Lopez 
Melissa Ferrick 
Slainte Mhath 


found their music. I did finally find some 
Mick Thomas and the Sure Thing — in a sec- 
ond hand store. The owner was a fan. He was 
the exception. As bad as it seems in Canada, 
Canadian musicians receive better treatment 
from their independent and chain record stores 
than do their Australian counterparts. 
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THE SECOND COMING 


Suddenly there was Shane shuf- 
fling on, still a mess of teeth, still 
looking like he’d come off worst 
in a fight with a privet hedge, still 
offering a shocked, lopsided grin 
at the raucous roars welcoming 
him. And for a man who’s been 
dismissed as dead man walking 
too many times for it to be funny, 
he sounded fantastic. Colin Irwin 
gets all misty-eyed about a recent 


Pogues’ recital. 

The reunion they said could never happen 
finally took place at the end of last year when 
— 10 years after a somewhat acrimonious split 
— Shane MacGowan resumed his place at the 
front of The Pogues. 

In truth, those of us who always held The 
Pogues so dear were deeply apprehensive. A 
bunch of punk renegades who'd tured to their 
Irish roots with a vengeance that turned the 
whole scene on its head, theirs was an erratic 
magic as they juggled the genius of 
MacGowan's songs with the excesses that con- 
stantly threatened to destroy them. Shane was 
variously painted as self-destructive madman 
and tortured artist who'd finally exhausted the 
patience of the others during a bout of bad 
behaviour too far on a tour of Japan. They 
tried to battle on without him — initially with 
Joe Strummer in front of the mic — but it was 
never the same, while Shane himself formed a 
new band in their image called The Popes. 

A lot of murky water had passed under 
the bridge since during which most of the pub- 
licity attracted by Shane contemplated his 
health and his drinking habits rather than his 
music, so when the story emerged about a 
reunion the portents were not good. Would 
they hold it together? What sort of state would 
Shane be in? Would they rehearse? Would they 
be an embarrassing shadow of their former 
selves? Would they even go through with it? 

What happened next astonished even the 
most ardent believer. Original bass player Cait 
O’ Riordan (now Mrs Elvis Costello) was 
absent, but the line-up was vintage Pogues. . . 
Spider Stacy on whistle and head-banging 
tray; Andrew Ranken on drums; Phil Chevron 
on guitar; Jem Finer on banjo; James Fearnley 
on accordion; Darryl Hunt on bass; Terry 
Woods on any instrument that passed his way. 
They looked smart and sharp, they sounded far 
more together than they'd ever done in their 
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Ireland and the 
its rural roots. 
That ballad tradition — characterised by 
the dusty old image of the Clancy Brothers 
and the Dubliners — had long 
unfashionable disregard by the time The 
Pogues came along. Shane MacGowan didn’ 
care about any of that. Fresh out of the Nipple 
Erectors, he’d hurriedly put a bar band togeth- 
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Compay Segundo 
DUETS 


At the incredible age of 94, Compay 
introduces his new album titled Duets. 
One of the most representative works to 
date by Compay Segundo, Duets fea- 
tures Compay performing duets with the 
likes of Khaled, Cesaria Evora, Lou 
Bega, Omara Portuondo and Antonio 
Banderas. 
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the themes heard on The Band's self- 
titled second album, Bob Dylan's "John 
Wesley Harding," and Neil Young's "On 
The Beach." - Chicago Tribune 
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who came to pay homage in like fashion, 
pogo-ing together in mad frenzy, taking their 
lead from the band’s approximation of the 
right notes to howl at the moon and become 
the self-appointed voices of the outsiders. 
They seldom rehearsed - “Well, it got in the 
way of drinking time, didn’t it?” said Shane — 
and it showed. Yet they were never as boorish 
and incompetent as their legend decreed. 
Certainly Jem Finer and James Fearnley were 
developing into decent musicians and Shane’s 
sense of history, eye for detail and brilliance 
with words swiftly resulted in a stream of 
exceptional songs. 

“T wanted to make pure music that could 
be from any time, to make time irrelevant,” 
said Shane in his compelling autobiography A 
Drink With Shane MacGowan (written with 
Victoria Mary Clarke). “I resented the “80s 
attitude towards apathy and musicians being 
well behaved. I wanted to stop people right 
where they were and take them back before 
The Beatles, back before Elvis and start off 
there... 

He says he never wanted to be a song- 
writer or the centre of attention. But if the 
Dubliners were The Pogues’ role models as a 
band, the Irish poet Brendan Behan was 
Shane’s personal spiritual guru and he’s talked 
the talk and walked the walk in the Behan 
school of excess ever since. In a musical peri- 
od dominated by the effete likes of Duran 
Duran, Eurythmics, Howard Jones, Thompson 
Twins, Ultravox and Nik Kershaw, The Pogues 
were indeed something else. 

The first album Red Roses For Me in 
1984 included covers of well-known Irish 
songs like Poor Paddy and The Auld Triangle, 
Behan’s elegy to a condemned man awaiting 
execution, but it was the sheer power and 
verve of MacGowan’s own material like 
Streams Of Whiskey and Boys From The 
County Hell that really stopped you in your 
tracks. Clearly shaped by the Irish bar-room 
tradition of drunken tears and foolish laughter, 


the fact that such songs were still at the fore- 
front as The Pogues started to write a new 
chapter in the 21st Century is its own testa- 
ment to their quality. When they came out with 
the Elvis Costello produced Rum Sodomy & 
The Lash a year later, MacGowan’s claims to 
be one of the few truly great songwriters of his 
generation could no longer be in dispute. 

If their covers of Ewan MacColl’s Dirty 
Old Town (written about Salford) and Eric 
Bogle’s The Band Played Waltzing Matilda 
underlined The Pogues’ commitment to the old 
school of contemporary folk song, the origi- 
nals The Sick Bed Of Cuchulainn, The Old 
Main Drag, Sally Maclennane and, especially, 
A Pair Of Brown Eyes which marked 
MacGowan out as a very special talent. 

“T just met this bloke in the pub one night 
and he told me his life story,” said Shane, 
explaining the story of Brown Eyes, a graphic 
depiction of late night drinking and wartime 
tragedy. When the great Irish singer Christy 
Moore recorded the song a couple of years 
later, it was like he’d finally achieved accept- 
ance from the people he most cared about. He 
had become part of a dearly held Irish tradition 
connecting a precious chain that ran from the 
likes of O’Carolan and Sean O’Riada to the 
Clancys, Dubliners, Sweeney’s Men, Planxty, 
Bothy Band, Moving Hearts, Christy Moore 
and all. And, despite the long periods of his 
youth spent in London, his heart was always 
rooted in the family home in Tipperary and he 
had more than a little in common with the old 
poets of Dublin legend, both in spirit and liter- 
ary reference. 

Shane himself believes The Pogues 
reached a peak with their /f J Should Fall 
From Grace With God album in 1988. Cait 
O’Riordan ran off to marry Elvis Costello and 
with their former roadie Darryl Hunt taking 
over on bass and the arrival of well-established 
Irish musicians like Phil Chevron and Terry 
Woods (founder member of Steeleye Span) 
they raised the instrumental stakes consider- 


ably. “It was downhill all the way after that,” 
said Shane in his book. “We became a rock 
band, we became what we hated most, what 
we were rebelling against, what we tried to 
avoid becoming.” 

By then MacGowan — and indeed The 
Pogues’ — finest hour had surfaced. Fairytale 
Of New York, a massive hit all over the world, 
remains surely the finest Christmas song of 
modern times, with its bitter-sweet tale of 
soured love in NYC and the memorable duet 
between Shane and the late Kirsty MacColl 
which effectively made it all work. In fact the 
song had a long, slow gestation with several 
attempts at recording it before they finally got 
it right. The awkward waltz at the end of the 
song that Shane still indulges in every time he 
performs it encapsulates the paradoxical mix 
of gracelessness and sensitivity that so sym- 
bolise his unique character. 

Their fan club included such luminaries 
as Matt Dillon, Tom Waits, Bruce Springsteen, 
David Byrne and Mickey Rourke and they 
became good mates with film director Alex 
Cox, who roped them in to contribute songs 
for his Sid & Nancy movie (depicting the har- 
rowing love affair of Sid Vicious and Nancy 
Spungen) and to appearing the spaghetti west- 
ern Straight To Hell. Faced with a fan base and 
a media urging him to live up to his image as 
the outrageous drinking Paddy, Shane duly 
obliged and while they continued to deliver 
raucous shows and vigorous songs, the artistic 
momentum was beginning to fade (though the 
ballad Summer In Siam from the Spanish 
flavoured Hells Ditch is one of MacGowan’s 
finest hours.) When the rest of the band finally 
kicked him out in Japan in the early ‘90s it 
was a blessed relief for all, particularly Shane 
apparently. “I just wanted to be home. Night 
after night repeating the same routine, it felt 
like faking and the audience could see through 
it, so I got paranoid.” 

There was bad blood and a lot of other 
things besides and there looked no way back 
for The Pogues. Shane embarked on a solo 
career of sorts, which bizarrely involved a 
bruising version of My Way for a Nike TV ad. 
One of his finest love songs Aisling is actually 
a post-Pogues song. 

His main outlet, though, was his new 
band The Popes. He first put them together in 
1993 with Paul McGuinness as his chief lieu- 
tenant on guitar, Bernie France on bass, Tom 
"McAnimal" McManamon on banjo, Keiran 
O'Hagan on a variety of instruments and the 
man who helped provide the semi-ironic name, 
Danny Pope on drums. Many thought they'd 
just be an apology for The Pogues - and 
indeed they did the same primitive, bulldozing 
job of ‘Paddy rock’ as a foil for Shane’s bludg- 
eoning sentiment - but in time they came to 
establish a character of their own. 
MacGowan’s early post-Pogues recordings 
were erratic, but the first couple of Popes 
albums still had some memorable moments. 
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Two of the best love songs Shane ever wrote - 
Aisling and Victoria (for his girlfriend) both 
featured on the 1994 Popes’ album The Snake. 
They were a rock’n’roll/punk bar band in the 
old sense, yet they had the X factor provided 
by that man MacGowan. Even when he was 
bad you couldn't take your eyes off him. The 
1997 album The Crock Of Gold also housed 
the epic Rockn’Roll Paddy, while Shane then 
reinforced his sense of Irish roots with 20th 
Century Paddy. 

He has remained a colourful, if controver- 
sial character, his legendary drinking constant- 
ly inspiring regular analysis of his state of 
health and his latest bout of bad behaviour. 
Stories about him are legion and as Shane 
rarely talks - and when he does his qualities of 
description tend to be so exaggerated it’s hard 
to know when he's serious. But there have cer- 
tainly been spells in rehab - once he was even 
allegedly thrown out of London’s famous 
celeb clinic, The Priory, for bad behaviour. 

There were further lurid headlines when a 
friend of his was found dead — apparently as a 
result of a drug overdose — in Shane’s house. 
On another occasion, his friend Sinead 
O’Connor is said to have shopped him to the 
police for drug possession in an attempt — she 
said — to shock him out of is self-destructive 
ways. Shane, predictably, was less than 
impressed with Sinead’s action. Yet he contin- 
ues to defy medical opinion and the pressure 
of his own myth. 

All thoughts of a Pogues reunion, then, 
seemed so far off the scale to be laughable. 
But it’s amazing how time changes perspec- 
tive. Hints, rumours, casual meetings in bars, a 
phone call here and there. . . and then the 
announcement late in 2001, The Pogues would 
be making a reunion tour. They were always 
special . The million dollar question, though, 
was could they be special again? The critics 
sharpening their knives to give them a mauling 
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when they hit the road in the UK last 
Christmas were astonished. The old favourites 
were all present and intact, the band was 
superbly tight and Shane was everything you 
wanted him to be. . .devilish, a little scary, but 
holding it together, looking and sounding in 
good shape. 

There had been no thought of anything 
beyond those dates. Nobody could quite 
believe they wouldn’t somehow screw it up. 
But at the triumphant end of the tour at a 
breathless, sold out Brixton Academy, there 
was only one question to be asked — when will 
The Pogues be playing again. Now we’ ve got 
our answer. They’ ve still got something 
unique, something that most of the young guns 
who’ve emerged in their wake wouldn’t recog- 
nise. Soul. There are no guarantees about 
tomorrow. No promises of any more tours or 
comebacks but while they are doing right and 
doing it for the right reasons and people still 
want to hear them, then that’s a pretty power- 
ful motivation to carry on. 

“T’ve always believed, even right from 
the start,” says Phil Chevron, “that if some- 
body is doing something with their heart in it 
and it’s good, people will listen. And there 
aren’t many bands left who still do that as far 
as I can see. . .” 

The Popes are now looking forward to 
their own 10th anniversary, albeit with a fluc- 
tuating line-up. McGuinness and McAnimal 
survive from the early days, with Andy Ireland 
coming in on percussion, Mick O’Connell on 
accordion and Bob Dowling on bass. Yet in 
both bands the man they all come to see is the 
guy in the dark suit with the bad teeth, the 
shuffling gait and the cracked voice in the 
middle. He’s still writing, still singing, still 
touring, and dancing to nobody’s tune but his 
own. Let’s drink to the health of Mr Shane 
MacGowan. 
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Stroll On 


The vocal booth for Stephen 
Fearing’s first recording was a 
closet under the stairs. Everything 
stopped when the tenant above 
flushed the toilet. No such prob- 
lems occurred on his latest, That's 
How | Walk. Roddy Campbell 
gets an earful and figures it’s 


Fearing’s finest disc to date. 
Stephen Fearing has a bone to pick. 
Apparently some cad described a track on his 
new CD ‘as impossibly sentimental.’ The only 
negative in an otherwise glowing review and 

he has to point it out. Touchy. And then the 
Fearing laugh fills the phone. Phew! 

He’s parked in a lay-by somewhere in the 
wilds of Wisconsin. And he’s in grand form 
this Sunday morning. As well he should be. 
Fearing has just released That’s How I Walk — 
his finest recording to date. Just ask him: 
“Stephen, is this the best record you’ve ever 
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Stephen Fearing 


made?” 

“Well, I certainly think so.” 

There. It’s official. 

That's How I Walk, despite its daft title, 
fulfills all the promise he has threatened inter- 
mittently for the best part of 15 years. It 
proves a giant leap forward from the 1997, 
Juno nominated Jndustrial Lullaby, his last 
solo studio disc. Mainly, it’s the variety and 
strength of the melodies drawn from several 
roots traditions. But his singing, too, has a new 
attractive quality — less aggressive and more 
engaging — thanks to his ubiquitous co-produc- 
er Colin Linden. 

“Colin has really encouraged me to look 
at the power of singing low and quiet. I’m 
learning to sing in different ways, and because 
I smoke like a chimney, it’s good to learn how 
to sing lower,” he laughs. 

It’s no secret John Martyn inspired 
Fearing’s lavish guitar playing. And the decep- 
tively simple elegance of Willie P. Bennett and 
Richard Thompson provided a blueprint for his 
songs. The Thompson influence clearly creeps 
into the new disc, particularly on the raucous 
and humorous, The Finest Kind. 


35 
“What sort of makes me tick these 
days, really making me happy is 
collaborating. | think this record is 
a good example of what happens 
when you decide to step away a lit- 
tle bit from your own naval lint and 
look at someone else’s. . .” 

— Stephen Fearing 


“People are always saying, ‘Stephen your 
songs are so fucking gloomy. And I always 
point to Richard Thompson and go, “You want 
to talk about gloomy, people fucking die on 
his records. Nobody’s died on my records yet.’ 
Actually, on this record there’s a death. He 
manages to be so tounge-in-cheek about the 
way he writes. I really admire that quick inter- 
play. It’s almost like country music the way 
you can mess with words and come up with 
funny little clichés. I love the way he does 
that.” 

Anyone with the slightest inkling of 
Fearing’s previous recordings knows they 
include the odd subtle but thoughtful social 
commentary. And That's How I Walk offers the 
impressively sardonic Rave On Captain and 
the eloquently understated A Town Called 
Jesus. The former began in Washington, DC, 
as the debacle of the last American presidential 
election unfolded on television. The latter 
offers a nod to Thompson’s J Still Dream and 
its colliery brass band opening but has roots 
stretching back to Fearing’s Presbyterian child- 
hood in a predominantly Roman Catholic 
Ireland. 

“T always felt that the religious aspect of 
Ireland so all-incompassing. The links between 
money and church and state are inextricable. I 
never felt as much a part as an observer. I 
think that is probably one of the odd little 
traits of Presbyterianism. There is a sort of 
bookishness, or an academic quality to it, or at 
least the church I was brought up in. 

“In Ireland it’s good to be an observer of 
religion because it’s everything — it’s the 
whole country in a lot of ways. . .At the same 
time, I’m really aware with what’s going on in 
the States. They are starting to have the same 
kind of ructions that have been going on in 
Ireland, and to a degree, in Canada — discover- 
ing the clergy have been diddling little boys 
for years and years and years. People are 
standing back and seeing how they fit with the 
Church. A lot lose sight of their faith. And I 
invented this town because I wanted to create 
a place where this stuff happens. So I thought 
I'd come up with A Town Called Jesus and 
base these characters there.” 

Stephen Fearing was born in Vancouver 
to Irish parents. They, however, separated 
when he was five and his mother returned to 
Ireland in 1969 with her three children — a 


journey documented on The Longest Road on 


The Assassin's Apprentice. He grew up in 
Dublin and went to the same school as U2 and 
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“| remember thinking, ‘Sarah McLachlan? Who in the hell is she? She’s just started. I’m opening for her? 
She should be opening for me.’ | was not really excited about the idea.” — Stephen Fearing 


author Christopher Nolan .(Under The Eye Of 
The Clock). They were all older, though. And 
believe it or not, Fearing contemplated a 
career in the British Navy, before befriending 
American exchange student Paul Delmain. 
Delmain invited Fearing to Minneapolis for 
the summer after school broke for the holi- 
days. He stayed two years. 

Music was still a hobby at this point. 
Once in the U.S., however, he plucked up the 
courage to try solo gigs. So he worked in a 
malt shop washing dishes during the day and 
performing four, 40-minute sets at night. 

“T didn’t know you could repeat songs. I 
thought you had to have four hours of materi- 
al. So I just went into this phase where I gob- 
bled up stuff. It was when I really started to 
learn about John Martyn, Leo Kottke. The folk 
scene was new to me. I wasn’t aware of it in 
Ireland at all. It was like going to high school 
for music. Minneapolis was a great city for 
that kind of thing because there was a lot of 
established coffee houses. It was a very impor- 
tant place for me. I fell in love. I got a car.” 

Like Woody Guthrie, Fearing eventually 
hopped freight trains out West to visit his 
father in Vancouver. His sisters, Jane and 
Judith had also moved back to Canada. Judith, 
a nurse, ended up in Nelson, BC, and Stephen 
followed, enrolling in music at the community 
college and forming the Fearing, Hunter, 
White Band. But with a solo career in mind, 
he moved to Vancouver in 1985 and recorded 
a cassette he refers to as The Yellow Tape. 

“T recorded it in a friend’s basement. The 
vocal booth was a closet under the stairs and 


a 


Photo: Angela Browne 


you had to stop recording when the tenant 
upstairs flushed the toilet. I made a 1000 
copies of it and put it out. It basically got the 
ball rolling. It introduced me to Steve Edge 
and got me the gig as the house band at the 
Rogue Folk Club when it was still based at the 
old Savoy in Gastown.” 

The first flash of true brilliance came 
with the release of the LP, Out To Sea. 
Released in 1988, it featured a dazzling mix- 
ture of superb original and traditional tunes 
and songs and immediately elevated him to 
national prominence, albeit erroneously billed 
as a Celtic act. 

“T never felt comfortable being labeled as 
a Celtic musician because I know what Celtic 
musicians sound like. I’ve been in rooms and 
listened to Davy Spillane and Arty McGlynn 
playing 10 feet away from me and it isn’t me. 
I love it. But I would feel like an impostor if I 
said, ‘Okay, I’m going to record all these tunes 
now and be Celtic’.” 

The largely disappointing Blue Line fol- 
lowed three years later. Recorded and pro- 
duced in the U.K. by Clive Gregson, it was 
released by New Roots, a subsidiary of Rough 
Trade. They went bust shortly thereafter. Not 
only that, Fearing developed nodes on his 
vocal chords, broke his guitar, parted with his 
manager and returned to Vancouver to lick his 
wounds. 

His luck would change though. Bruce 
Cockburn’s manager, Bernie Finkelstein, took 
him under his wing and signed him to True 
North Records. The Assassin's Apprentice 
came out in 1993 and proved a return to form. 


It earned Fearing his first Juno nomination. 
Produced by Steve Berlin of Los Lobos, its 
featured guests included Richard Thompson 
and one, Sarah McLachlan. Now that’s a story 
well worth the re-telling. Finkelstein, as usual, 
set the ball rolling. He wanted Fearing to work 
with people outside the folk circuit in attempt 
to generate soft-seat theater dates. The compa- 
ny of McLachlan would do for starters. 

“T remember thinking, ‘Sarah McLachlan, 
who in the hell is she? She’s just started. I’m 
opening for her? She should be opening for 
me.’ I was not really excited about the idea. 
But I got invited to do a few shows and we got 
friendly and I watched her go from a rider van 
with a trailer to two tour buses and a semi 
(trailer) by the time I stopped touring with her, 
which was around Stumbling Towards Ecstasy. 
It was just before Lilith Fair. I watched her go 
from the venues I was playing to selling out 
big, big venues. We just became real good 
friends. Sarah sang at my wedding, in Guelph. 
We snuck her in and she sang and was just 
delightful.” 

Yes, Fearing relocated to Guelph, 
Ontario, for love. And he followed Assassin's 
Apprentice with Industrial Lullaby. It too 
earned a Juno nomination. More important, 
Colin Linden produced it. Linden, one of the 
greatest slide guitar players in North America, 
would become his mentor. They, of course, 
formed Blackie And The Rodeo Kings with 
Tom Wilson to promote the songs of Willie P. 
Bennett. But that’s a story for another day. 

Still with That’s How I Walk, Fearing 
considered other options for a producer. But in 
the end he and Linden co-produced. And an 
exceptional job they did too, your honor, with 
Linden’s blues and country roots finding 
ample common ground with Fearing’s British 
and Irish background. Indeed, for the first time 
since Dublin Bay on Out To Sea, he ventures 
into the traditional realm with the glorious 
Parting Glass. And Leonard Podolak of Scrudj 
McDuhk provides the bluegrass, banjo instru- 
mental, Meghan Hayden’s. Yet the strangest 
partnership on this disc appears on Me & Mr. 
Blue — a co-write with Ian Thornley of 
Canadian indie darlings, Big Wreck. 

“He’s a very unlikely pairing for me in 
terms of song writing, but mutual respect soci- 
ety. I phoned him and bugged him and we got 
together and wrote this tune, which was a sort 
of a departure for both of us. That’s what sort 
of makes me tick these day, really making me 
happy is collaborating. I think this record is a 
good example of what happens when you 
decide to step away a little bit from your own 
naval lint and look at someone else’s, having 
the courage to walk into somebody else’s 
house and sit down with your note book and 
say, ‘Here’s some ideas. What have you got?’ 

A lot of this record sounds like that to me.” 
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Pa el acct 


With his flamboyant guitar strumming 
and rich resonant voice, Richie Havens 
remains one of the most distinctive and 
enduring stylists to rise out of the 
Greenwich Village folk scene of the early 
‘60s. Renowned for his remarkable set at 
Woodstock, he scored an international hit 
with George Harrison’s Here Comes The 
Sun, and proved time and again an impec- 
cable interpreter of the songs of Bob 
Dylan and The Beatles. While Havens’ 
profile dimmed somewhat in the ‘80s and 
“90s, the naughties sees him return to the 
fore with an exceptional appearance on 
Peter Gabriel’s millennium celebration, 
OVO, and a wonderful new disc, Wishing 
Well. “I stopped thinking at least 35 years 
ago,” he tells Roddy Campbell. 


Penguin Eggs: In the literature of certain 
cultures a well represents knowledge, what 
does it personify for you? 

Richie Havens: It represents that. It represents 
everything reached into it for. The idea is that 
there is maybe a place that we can actually get 
close to, or even set a seed down, for what it is 
we wish to do, or have, or be. And it’s never 
not disconnected from us. It may be hidden by 
the clutter in the middle, which I think it is 
most of the time, but I think kids are smart 


Richie Havens 
enough to know fantasy from reality in the 
right sense of things, you know. What they 
feel and what they sense, they have much 
more the option to use those things than we 
do. I think we were the first generation to use 
what we naturally sensed and felt. We were 
lucky to get that break. 


There seems to be an overall theme of 
warning on Wishing Well, Slow Down being 
the most obvious. 

That is really what we need to do. Because, I 
think we are driven by what we think is enter- 
tainment. And it really isn’t; it’s selling some- 
thing. Unfortunately, we’re driven and don’t 
take the time to think of the things we’re buy- 
ing (laughs). And so that whole idea of the 
words means a lot to me. From when I first 
went to Greenwich Village, the songs that I 
sing are those that change me in some way. I 
think it’s the consciousness of all of this. I’m 
thinking, ‘Let’s change what we need to 
change and go on and do what we need to do.’ 
I think the whole world is under that mandate 
to that degree. So what I do is pass on infor- 
mation. I sing songs. 


What inspired Handouts in the Rain? 

A variety of problems. I think they all stem 
from the same thing, which is not being given 
the chance to follow your own dream, or being 
given the tools to do it with, or having the 


opportunity to get the tools to do it with. I 
think that’s where we all start and we all end 
up owing the piper anyway. I think it’s like a 
hidden conveyor belt and if we get on it we 
just stay on it. And the cycle can be seen on 
every level — the man to man war, the man to 
woman war, the family war, more less. That’s 
the larger family, to me, because we’re all part 
of that. Hand outs in the rain is where we all 
could end up if we don’t consider these things. 


What was the last demonstration you took 
part in? 

At (The University of) Kent State just a little 
while ago — the university memorial. I did a 
concert on the green, on the commons there. 
That’s part of history young people don’t even 
know about. They hear it in a song and ask 
their parents. That’s the only time they’ll get 
an answer. Crosby Stills and Nash have it in a 
song (Ohio) you might ask a question about, 
“What does that mean.’ I hear that a lot of kids 
asking questions about things they hear. 


Why cover Pink Floyd’s The Turning Away 
When I heard it I went, “Oh God. They did it 
to me again. They really know how to do it to 
me.’ I listen to them and every once in a while 
there’s one song that completely homogenizes 
everything. And simply so. I heard the bag- 
pipes in that song. That’s what I heard. I heard 
such a traditional sense where even a gospel or 
congregational sense of emotion. It’s kind of 
ecumenical that melody. Everybody thinks of 
it as a prayer when I sing it. It is a prayer, to 
me, that’s what it was when I heard it, it was a 
prayer to open up. That’s the reason they did it 
to me. I have to do it to everybody else now. 
Share and share alike. 


What leads you to cover a song? 

I think it’s clarity, what it’s speaking about and 
the poetry it uses to say it, or the idioms, or 
the metaphors — painting pictures, making the 
mind go somewhere. That’s stimulation. 
Communication to me is totally stimulation. 
That’s what it is. I hear things and I have an 
entire concept given to me and within that 
concept there’s so much information. I always 
tell people I stopped thinking at least 35 years 
ago. Because I found out one thing, none of us 
do it that well. 


How worked on Peter Gabriel’s OVO. 
Peter’s an old friend. I actually toured England 
back in 1970 with Genesis when they were all 
together. We were all really good friends. 
Through the years, we continued to run into 


40 
each other. And Peter just called me out of the 


blue. He said, ‘I’ve got this song, Richie, and I 
don’t think ’'m the one who should sing it. I 
think you should sing it.’ So I said, “Sure, why 
not.’ He sent me the tape and it was the most 
beautiful project that I’d heard in a long time. 
It’s like an ethereal Sergeant Pepper. 


Why re-release your Stormy Forest cata- 
logue at this particular point in time? 

It’s been about eight or nine years since people 
have been able to get them. There have been 
sO many requests to re-release them. They 
belong to me and that was the thing: I was so 
busy to take the time out to do all of these 
things because it’s just me. 


Has Bob Dylan ever commented on your 
versions of his songs? 

Oh yeah. He really loves them. I first met him 
vicariously singing one of his songs and 
announcing that it was written by somebody 
else. It was A Hard Rain’s Gonna Fall. | learnt 
it from a guy called Gene Michaels and I 
thought Gene wrote it. So every time I sang it 
I introduced it as a song written by Gene 
Michaels. And I got a chance to sing it in Folk 
City on a hoot’ one night. People started 
buzzing and I didn’t know why. I just went on 
with the song and unfortunately I slowed it 
down so it was twice as long, damn near. 
People really were moved by it. They stood up 
and applauded and scared the hell out of me. I 
ran off stage and I went to the dressing and a 
guy stops me and there were tears. He goes, 
‘That’s my favorite version of that song, man.’ 
And Dave Van Ronk says to me, “Did you 
know who that was?’ I said, ‘No.’ He said, “He 
wrote that song.’ I said, ‘No he didn’t; Gene 
Michaels wrote that song.’ “Richie, he wrote 
that song.’ And it was Bob Dylan. That was 
how we met and we later had the same manag- 
er (Albert Grossman). 


What about The Beatles? 

Right after my first album, I had done Eleanor 
Rigby, I got to meet John and Paul. A friend of 
mine, who was their driver, had brought them 
to this club — Jimi Hendrix and The Chambers 
Brothers were jamming there. The driver 
brought them right to my table. They sat 
down. First thing they went was, ‘I love the 
way you do Eleanor Rigby.’ And my mouth 
was on the floor and going, ‘I love the way 
you do everything.’ It was a wonderful meet- 
ing because it was also at a time when we in 
America were interpreting things into their 
music that weren’t really there. I got the 
chance to watch a young girl walk over to the 
table and ask Paul McCartney if it was a fact 
that he had written Lady Madonna about 
America. When she said that I went, ‘Woh, I 
never thought of that.’ I started going over the 
words in my head and thought, “Hey, that 
could be a really interesting metaphor.’ And he 
says, “Oh no, I was reading one of those geo- 


PENGUIN EGGS 
graphical magazines, I saw an aboriginal 
woman with a baby and underneath it said, 
‘Mountain Madonna.’ So I just changed it to 
Lady Madonna’.” And I went, “Normal peo- 
ple.’ These guys were the same as me, trying 
to get things out and being misinterpreted as 
all of us were. It was just a wonderful occa- 
sion to get that clarification and get that close 
to them. 


Give me some sense of the early folk scene 
in Greenwich Village? 

I had a doo-wop group in Brooklyn and people 
were calling me and my partner beatniks. We 
didn’t know what it meant. So my partner 
finally found this article in the newspaper and 
coming running over on a Sunday morning 
and went, “This is what beatniks are. Beatniks 
are in New York City, in the Village.’ Which 
was only four miles away from us. I had only 
been there once in my life. So we went to find 
the beatniks and I realized when I got there 
they wrote poetry. That’s why they were call- 
ing us beatniks. And I discovered we were 
able to read our poetry. That was a big thing 
for me because I sang a lot and I never got on 
stage just to talk or read something, which 
allowed us to become part of the conscious- 
ness that was there. We’re talking Alan 
Ginsberg. Kerouac was there still. It was *58, 
‘59, before the ‘60s thing happened. I was 
going back and forth to the Village from 
Brooklyn on the weekends, reading poetry and 
hearing all these songs from contemporary 
singers like Freddie Neil, Dino Valente, Dave 
Van Ronk. Tom Paxton was there. They were 
our mentors, basically. We were the young 
guys. So for me the songs that I was hearing 
were the songs that changed my life. I picked 
up a guitar; I wanted to play those songs. I 
was there at the right time. Because once they 
let me on the stage, I never got off. It was just 
an incredible magical time because there was 
music magic every night for seven years. 
Seven years in a row, you couldn’t beat it. 


How did you start using open tunings? 

My girlfriend’s little brothers had their own 
doo-wop group and were writing songs. And I 
thought, ‘Boy if I tune this guitar to a chord I 
could help these kids out.’ Because that’s 
where I came from, doo-wop. I was the har- 
mony guy, so it’s in me. So I tuned my guitar 
to a D chord not realizing what the heck it 
was. I did it to play the three chords needed to 
sing any rock n’ roll song or any folk song. So 
I was actually playing for these kids. I brought 
them over to Washington Square in the Village 
and they started singing and I started playing. 
They made $300 singing for 20 minutes. And I 
went, ‘See what you can be doing; you could 
be playing too.’ So I started to try to play with 
the guitar flat on my lap. I put my finger on 
like a dulcimer. I went to a hootenanny and 
got up there and sang my four songs, they 
laughed a little bit. But what was really weird 


was two of the songs were in a minor. If I 
tuned it to a minor, I couldn’t get back to the 
major so I sang in the minor. People would 
come up to me and say, ‘I’ve heard that song 
for so many years I never heard it like that 
before; that was pretty strange.’ But it was 
really interesting. So that’s how it began. It 
took me two years to learn how to play a 
minor and when I did every thing changed. 


Do you get sick of people asking about 
Woodstock? 

I can’t. No, it was a change in my life and in 
my country. And it became a change in the 
youth of the world. 


What impact did it have on your career? 

It had a big impact. I had been around the 
country twice already, I was making my third 
album. I had been to Europe twice already. So 
it wasn’t that kind of thing but it preceded me 
to thousands of places I hadn’t been. To which 
I got to go. 


Do you ever tire of singing Freedom? 

I’ve only tried once not to. They waited in the 
parking lot outside and I had to sing it anyway. 
I’m not kidding. It was in the midwest some- 
where at a college. 


Was it true you made it up on the spot? 


Yeah. 
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Recordings 


Bill Bourne 
Voodoo King 
Second Story Records 
SSR2002 

Amazing really, how Bill Bourne keeps 
reinventing himself. From his initial country 
blues duo, Sweetgrass, with Jim Morrison 
(who left to join Stan Rogers as Bourne 
became an apprentice Tannahill Weaver) 
through his successful pairings with piper Alan 
MacLeod and fiddler Shannon Johnson, 
Bourne has continued to evolve into one of the 
most creative and distinctive song writers in 
all of Canada. Voodoo King, m’ lord, offers 
further ample evidence.. 

And it’s not just because it opens with the 
stark and stunning poem, Hilfinger Heaven. 
Not at all. Portland — already covered by Irish 
torch singer Mary Coughlan — moans and 
groans with all the seedy imagery of a Tom 
Waits or a Nick Cave. And at the other end of 
the spectrum, the brilliantly buoyant, highlife - 
inflected Holy, Holy, features the Be Good 
Tanya’s adding the most gorgeous harmonies 
this side of Kate and Anna. Equally outrageous 
is the closing Grace, racing along all smoking 
guitars and tenor sax with Bourne’s scat 
singing clocking in somewhere between 
delightful and delirium. 

The highlight of Voodoo King though, is 
surely the tragic Ballad Of Moses Jane —a 
sad, sad social commentary about the human 
cost of callous government financial planning. 


Bill Bourne 
It truly deserves such company as Townes Van 
Zandt’s Tecumseh Valley. 

Of course, stirring adventures like this are 
seldom fulfilled without the odd scrape. And 
the sparse Which Way, with its covert refrain 
from Willie Dixon’s Spoonful, struggles to find 
form. Likewise the lamentations following 
Hilfiger Heaven. They’re hardly crippling in 
the grand scheme of things, though, as once 
again Bill Bourne proves his unique mastery 
of producing a body of work that encompasses 
both flair and originality. 

By Roddy Campbell 


René Lacaille & Bob Brozman 
Dig, Dig 
Riverboat Records 

Every once in awhile you get blind-sided 
by a record. Dig, Dig is one such example. 
Bob Brozman, aka Mr. National Guitar, is a 
true musical explorer. His love for Delta blues 
has crossed the ocean for Hawaiian music and 
beyond. This tasty collaboration with accom- 
plished accordionist and guitarist René 
Lacaille takes place in Lacaille’s native L’lle 
de la Reunion — a volcanic island found some 
500 miles off the coast of Madagascar in the 
southern Indian Ocean. 

A cultural collision of French, African 
slaves, Indians, Arabs and Chinese has created 
a unique culture that celebrates music as they 
celebrate life. The resulting explosion of 
sounds represent elements of salsa, Flamenco, 


jazz — a true global fusion — flavoured with 
Brozman’s over-riding blues sensibilities. 
Instrumentation is lush combining Brozman’s 
skills on Hawaiian, Spanish and bottleneck 
guitars with Lacaille’s expertise on accordion, 
charanga and tschoulas, all against a wash of 
hypnotic percussion. Some of the vocals are 
less than consistent but, for the most part, this 
is a discovery on par with Lindley & Kaiser’s 
A World Out Of Time. A revelation you just 
can’t turn of. 

By Eric Thom 


Altan 
The Blue Idol 
Narada 
72438-11955-2-9 

While now considered the elder statesmen 
of traditional Irish music rather than the blaz- 
ing young guns of yore, Altan’s polished, pro- 
fessional recent recordings still retain the soul- 
stirring elements of their earlier efforts. The 
Blue Idol proves no exception. 

Starting with Daily Growing, a gob- 
smacking duet between Mairead Ni 
Mhaonaigh and guest Paul Brady, and moving 
on through a tight series of songs, jigs, reels 
and the like, this is a band that knows its 
strengths. There are diversions, some more 
successful than others. Liam O’Flynn’s uil- 
leann pipes on Roaring Water mix up the usual 
Altan sound. The duet with Dolly Parton, 
Pretty Young Girl, on the other hand, is pleas- 
ant enough but frankly it works better when Ni 
Mhaonaigh sings the original Irish Gaelic ver- 
sion solo. And just who decided that adding 
saxophone to the arrangement of Cuach mo 
Lon Dubh Bui would be a good thing? The 
tour-de force title track set of jigs as well as 
the reel sets Trip to Cullenstown and Mother's 
Delight, remind us where this band really 
excels, the playing deft of touch and tearing 
you screaming onto the dance floor (even if it 
happens to be in the middle of your kitchen.). 

By Sandy Stift 


James Gordon 
One Timeless Moment 
Borealis Records 
BCD 141 

James Gordon surely ranks as the hardest 
working man in the Canadian music business. 
Since leaving Tamarack, besides his normal 
touring and his children’s shows, he gigged 
regularly on the CBC radio show Basic Black 
where he wrote songs about whatever the lis- 
teners suggested. Buoyed by a host of free 
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ideas, Gordon came up with enough material 
for three pretty good CDs. And now, a new 
one of his own making. 

Sparse production has always been his 
style, usually working in his studio at home 
and playing a myriad of instruments. So it is 
nice to hear him with a full band: Scott Merritt 
on guitar, Sandy Horne on bass and vocals, 
Peter Von Althen on drums, and Evan Gordon 
(his son) on organ. James only plays acoustic 
and electric guitar, harmonica , piano and 
banjo. 

This live off the floor recording features 
a nice mix of songs from the country-rock his- 
torical story of Dan Macphee to the lovely and 
ethereal Michipicoten, to the folk singer feel of 
Another Big Box Store. James Gordon is really 
a remarkable Canadian performer. His body of 
work is truly original and One Timeless 
Moment just adds to is reputation. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Wilco 

Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 
Nonesuch 

79669-2 

Okay, so we get it. It’s a concept album. 
From the title — which is international radio 
code and also the name of a subversive short- 
wave network used by the Israeli secret service 
— to the magnetosphere-bouncing crackles and 
pops sprinkled throughout, Wilco fiddles with 
the notions of communication and miscommu- 
nication. 

Like any decent concept album it owes 
homage to Brian Wilson (check out the echoes 
from Surf's Up on I Am Trying To Break Your 
Heart), The Beatles, and George Martin and, 
oh, The Beatles. It has a few egregiously self- 
infatuated moments. Putting the dreary, anti- 
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melodic Radio Cure third in its sequence of 
songs was sort of perverse, to name one. 

But it is not the career-sinking stinker that 
the AOL Time-Warner empire declared it when 
it refused to release this disc last summer. For 
starters, the concept is highly worthy. The 
wordplay is dynamic and clever and some- 
times breathtakingly skilled (especially Pot 
Kettle Black, with its lyrical thoughts moving 
faster than the tongue that sings them). The 
musicianship is by turns funky and harsh and 
tart. And despite the opening sensation that 
there won’t be anything hummable, there are 
plenty of heaping slices of pop and folk, coun 
try and rock. Like Wilco’s last release, 
Summerteeth, which hid downright creepy 
notions inside its cheery sounding pop, this is 
a disc that keeps revealing new layers of 
meaning every time its spun. For some of us, 
that’s the mark of a truly innovative recording. 

By Helen Metella 


Richie Havens 

The Wishing Well 
Evangeline 

GEL 4040 

Christy Moore 
This Is The Day 


Columbia 
CK91591 


These two veterans from either side of the 
Atlantic have seen their fair share of grief and 
glory. Both rose from the coffee houses and 
folk clubs on the backs of political agendas 
and savvy song selections to international 
respectability. And both have kept a low pro- 
file on the recording front in recent years — 
Ireland’s Moore because of illness and 
America’s Havens for reasons only he can 
explain. 

Whatever, Wishing Well marks a welcome 
return to one of the most commanding voices 
in the entire roots universe. At 62, he’s singing 
better than ever. And for the first time in 
almost 20 years, he has recorded a disc largely 
of his own making. Amazingly, six of the ten 
tracks are originals. While they cover familiar 
territory — environmental issues, social con- 
cerns and such like, they do so with a gentle 
and righteous dignity. The beautiful and 
poignant Handouts In The Rain being a classic 
example. Of course, every Riche Havens 
recording requires a standout cover and 
Wishing Well offers a brilliant reworking of 
Pink Floyd’s On The Turning Away. All told 
it’s a welcome and fitting return for an enor- 
mous talent. 

More popular in Ireland than the Pope, 
Christy Moore’s place as a cultural icon on the 
home front was guaranteed decades ago with 
the recording of the trail-blazing Prosperous. 
And to think he still had several shifts to put in 
with the thrillingly innovative Planxty and 
Moving Hearts. His solo efforts, though, have 
lacked a clear cut consistency, Ride On 
besides. 


So This Is The Day, like Wishing Well, 
offers no great departure in content. Yet it too 
has unquestionable charm a plenty. With old 
muckers Donal Lunny and Declan Sinnott in 
his corner, Moore sounds relaxed and in total 
control. Possibly this is the most laid-back disc 
he has ever made. But that’s not to say it lacks 
political bite. Compares, Victor Jara, and a 
quite wonderful covering of Mike Waterson’s 
A Stitch In Time certainly attests to that. 
Highlights include a simple and moving So Do 
/ and the brutally honest, soul-bearing Cry 
Like A Man. A record then, of iron-clad propri- 
ety. And hold the pipe and slippers. 

By Roddy Campbell 


Various Artists 

The Acoustic Folk Box 
Topic 

TSFCD4001 

When Bert Lloyd wrote The Singing 
Englishman it was at a pivotal period in 
Britain’s folk revival. Like Germany and Italy, 
the nation relished the worth of folksong as a 
cultural definer, nationalistically especially in 
oppositional terms. Partly because of wartime 
strictures, partly for ideological reasons, Lloyd 
was hard-pressed to recommend many record- 
ings; ironically it was Philip Tanner, the 
remarkable singer from the Gower in Wales 
who received most of his warmth. 

The new folk revival picked up speed in 
the 1950s fuelled by skiffle and that is where 
this compendium of the folk revival begins, 
with a 1957 release by skiffle’s main man, 
Lonnie Donegan doing Jack O’Diamonds. 
Within ten years, the folk scene (still) so 
soundly reviled by cloth-eared critics as hey- 
nonny-no pap, full of songs about handsome 
ploughboys shagging, maidens getting deflow- 
ered (rarely, despite the proof of so many 
songs, escaping deflowering) and suchlike 
clichés, had been transformed into something 
that Lloyd could have never predicted in 1944. 
The first four performances on the first of this 
set’s four CDs go from Donegan and Davy 
Graham and Alexis Korner (3/4 AD) to the 
Galliards’ MacPherson’s Rant and Ray and 
Archie Fisher’s 7wa Corbies. Factor in the 
Dubliners, Anne Briggs, The Ilan Campbell 
Folk Group, Bert Jansch and the Incredible 
String Band and the first volume of The 
Acoustic Folk Box reveals a storming of the 
gates and a breadth of imagination as different 
from 1944 as the Supremes and drum °n’ bass 
were between the 1960s and 1990s. Forget the 
parallel impact of electricity, British folk rein- 
vented itself dramatically within fewer than 
ten years. 

To generalize, David Suff’s choices have 
little room for the sort of obscurantism that 
dogs many boxed sets—the outtakes, audience 
tapes in muffled mono and the rest. In becom- 
ing the sort of acoustic primer that all the pre- 
vious folk anthologies have fudged, mostly by 
sucking in the amplified, he gets in most per- 


formers who mattered, including some whose 
influence was transitory or transitional. 
Occasionally, as with Emmylou Harris, 
Dolores Keane and Mary Black’s performance 
of Cyril Tawney’s The Grey Funnel Line he 
gets in an important player’s contribution tan- 
gentially. But compiling is like selling your 
treasured record collection to pay bills. If you 
walk away with only a couple of regrets, you 
are in clover. There are two major omissions. 
However maligned, the Spinners carried the 
revival’s torch higher than most everyone, 
however nonce their music ultimately proved. 
Unpardonably, an anthology with Oak, the 
Etchinghams, Old Swans and New Victorys 
but without the trail-blazing regionalism and 
national standard-setting of the High Level 
Ranters is folly. Who passes muster? Certainly 
not everything derives from Topic’s trove. We 
get The Young Tradition, Bert Lloyd, Ewan 
MacColl, Robin & Barry Dransfield, 
Pentangle, Nic Jones, Bill Caddick, Brass 
Monkey, June Tabor, Andrew Cronshaw, 
Partick Street, Mouth Music, Fernhill, Billy 
Bragg and Eliza Carthy. How many of these 
eighty-five tracks that the reader already has 
will determine how much financial as opposed 
to aesthetic sense it will make for -- for those 
of squeamish nature, look away now -- the 
theoretical Pengie reader’s teats to get the lac- 
tating treatment. Four CDs, book and all, as 
one-stop milk-bars go, The Acoustic Folk Box 
is peerless, 

By Ken Hunt 


June Tabor 
Rosa Mundi 
Green Linnet 
GLCD 3139 

I can’t imagine June Tabor makes any 
claim to being only a folk singer any more, if 
in fact she ever did. She is simply an extraor- 
dinary singer who has been gifted with a 
unique voice and who is seemingly fearless in 
her choice of material and the direction of her 
art. Folk music is only a small part of what she 
does. 

The theme of this recording is ostensibly 
roses, hence the title, but the songs by them- 
selves are so striking that I soon stopped look- 
ing for or noticing the references. These are 
simply wonderful songs beautifully presented, 
culminating in a breathtaking reworking of 
Barbry Ellen followed by Les Barker’s won- 
derful wry Maybe then I'll be a Rose. 

As always, there is a spare, stripped- 
down, un-ornamented precision to June’s 
singing that reminds me of nothing so much as 
the Pablo Casals Solo Bach recordings. It is 
moving and lovely,and so welcome in this age 
of people over selling a song with vocal 
pyrotechnics. All that being said, this is a typi- 
cally bleak recording. The spare instrumenta- 
tion and dry unaffected singing give even the 
lighter material (Belle Rose for example) a 
somber cast. This is by no means a criticism. 
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June Tabor 
No one does this sort of thing better than June 
Tabor, and to complain about it is to miss the 
point. This is a moving and beautifully real- 
ized recording with Huw Warren on piano, 
Richard Bolton on cello and Mark Emerson on 
viola giving perfect ensemble. It goes by very 
quickly (always a good sign) and has been in 
heavy rotation in my CD player. A lovely 
album, but if you are prone to seasonal affec- 
tive disorder, the wind is blowing the rain in 
sheets across the windows, and life is just gen- 
erally pushing you around, you may want to 
wait for a sunny day to play it. Just make sure 
you do. 

By Garnet Rogers 


Indigo Girls 
Become You 
Epic/Sony 
EK 86134 

There are a tonne of good reasons why 
this stylish folk-rock duo has sustained itself 
comfortably for a decade and a half and all of 
them are prominently displayed on this, the 
Indigo’s eighth studio disc 

It’s easy to admire the interlocking sym- 
metry of Amy Ray and Emily Salier’s voices, 
one husky and moody, the other forceful song- 
writers who showcase quite different influ- 
ences from cut to cut. Although they’ ve opted 
for an acoustic-based album for the first time 
in many years, the Indigo Girls are inventive 
when they strip down. Tempos glide effortless- 
ly from the sleek, saxophone-guided jazz of 
the lovely You’ve Got to Show, to finger-snap- 
ping pop-rock propelled by chugging harmoni- 
ca on Bitterroot. 

While Saliers writes the smoother lines 
(“I could paint you in the dark, because I’ ve 
studied you with hunger, like a work of art,”) 
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Ray keeps the mush-meter balanced by tack- 
ling more complicated emotions. Her dispas- 
sionate examination of her southern roots on 
Become You is both unsettling rumination on 
prejudice and a valentine to the music of her 
forefathers. The tone slips into the kind of sen- 
timental MOR best left to the slick end of 
Nashville a little too often to convert non- 
Indigo fans (most notably on Hope Alone and 
Our Deliverance). But as reliably satisfying 
acts go, this is an appealing addition to a justi- 
fiably well-regarded oeuvre. 

By Helen Metella 


Steve Earle 
Sidetracks 
E-Squared 

EK 91606 

The ongoing reclamation of Steve Earle 
as an artistic force fell somewhat short with 
the largely disappointing Transcendental 
Blues. Now Sidetracks, as the title suggests, 
provides more of a detour than a great leap 
forward. It is made up of odds and sods from 
various soundtracks, out-takes from previous 
recordings, several colorful but spotty covers 
such as the Slickers’ reggae classic Johnny Too 
Bad, Dylan’s My Back Pages and Nirvana’s 
Breed 244, as well as strange but occasionally 
powerful collaborations with the likes of 
Sharon Shannon and Sheryl! Crow. 

His infatuation with bluegrass remains 
pleasantly intact throughout the gorgeous 
instrumental Sara’s Angel and works its way 
into both a convincing cover of Gram Parson’s 
My Uncle as well as Lowell George’s classic 
truck driving anthem Willin’. Then there’s a 
superb retooling of Ellis Unit One from Dead 
Man Walking, with additional harmonies from 
The Fairfield Four. Sadly it’s offset by the 
mundane Me And The Eagle from The Horse 
Whisperer. Sidetracks, for sure, offers a 
bumpy ride — hardly a white-knuckle affair but 
occasionally gripping nonetheless. 

By Roddy Campbell 


Allen Dobb 
Bottomland 
Skipping Stone Music 
SSM10072 

Dobb’s debut, Horses and Hills, was fab- 
ulous. It blew me away with its fine collection 
of songs. So different from his work in the 
‘90s with world fusion band, Dobb and 
Dumela. Bottomland continues where its pred- 
ecessor left off. 

This time around he surrounds himself 
with Luke Doucet, of Veal and Sarah 
Maclachlan, Robyn Carrigan, also a former 
Sarah Mclachlan band member, and string 
wizard Jesse Zubot. Bottomland is a nice mix- 
ture of ballads and up tempo road songs. Dobb 
has a great eye for detail and a way with 
words — Bellingham Rain begins with the lines 
“Wrap your hands around your tea — cause the 
landlord - he don’t like to share the heat.” 
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Dobb’s writing rings honest and true. He 
seems to have found his voice and it appeals to 
the prairie boy in me. The boy that no matter 
where he lives will always be tempered by his 
upbringing in the big wide open peopled by 
characters in “skirts like Mrs Gene Autry wore 
just after the Second World War” and had 
“beer bottle chandeliers”. This is a beautiful 
little album from start to finish. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Mei Han & Randy Raine-Reusch 
Distant Wind 
ASZA Music 

Han and Raine-Reusch, a well-known 
composer and multi-instrumentalist who has 
appeared on albums by artists as diverse as 
Aerosmith and The Cranberries, present a 
series of duets on the zheng — a traditional 
Chinese zither that has a history of over three 
thousand years. This pairing has taken this tra- 
ditional instrument, as well as Chinese classi- 
cal music, and written a new chapter in its his- 
tory. All of the tracks on Distant Wind are 
original compositions, the first ever written for 
zheng duet or zheng combined with other 
Asian instruments. Han’s background in tradi- 
tional Chinese music complements perfectly 
Raine-Reusch’s modern innovations, which 
brings some subtleties of jazz and other World 
influences. Distant Wind is an intellectually- 
challenging album to listen to, minimalist in 
sound and very classically influenced. 
However, these two musicians have taken a 
musical form that is unknown to many, and 
given it new life while merging Eastern and 
Western cultures. 

By Paula E. Kirman 


Various Artists 
People On The Highway: 
A Bert Jansch Encomium 
Market Square Music 
MSMCD106 
Primarily known for his work with the 
seminal British folk band Pentangle, Bert 
Jansch as the liner notes state: ‘Was never in 
too much danger of becoming a household 
name.’ Yet the extent of his influence, particu- 
larly his guitar technique, has cultivated such 
well known devotees as Neil Young, Jimmy 
Page, Al Stewart, Donovan and Johnny Marr. 
Jansch is the inventor of, for want of a 
better term, folk-baroque guitar. Through the 
mid-60’s he also became known as a song- 
writer. Marianne Faithfull and Donovan chart- 
ed success with his compositions. His own 
albums didn’t fair so well, mired in production 
scandals and availability issues. Jansch’s 
career could best be described as uneven — an 
accurate summation of this tribute package. 
Yet there are enough gems on this double CD 
set that make it a worthwhile acquisition. 
Ralph McTell’s handling of Running from 
Home is stark, simple and utterly compelling. 
Maggie Boyle, along with a string ensemble 
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and flute, shows the true strength of Jansch’s 
knack for melody and story in Bird Song. 
Brooks Williams’ open tuned treatment of Tell 
Me What Is True Love? is solid and convinc- 
ing. Highlights, though, come from the nimble 
fingers of Kelly Joe Phelps with his rendering 
of Backwater Slide (a tune familiar to rock afi- 
cionados as Led Zepplin’s Black 
Mountainside. 

There are a fair share of toss-aways on 
this set too, enough that a single disc would 
probably have sufficed. Some of the songs 
included just don’t hold up well against time, 
some are just outright bad by any description. 
Poor recording and sloppy editing on Johnny 
“Guitar” Hodge’s Step Back and a dreadful 
performance of a John Challis original 1965 
(complete with click track) means you will be 
hitting the skip button with regularity. A 
greater understanding of the life and songs of 
Bert Jansch are found in Colin Harper’s book 
Bert Jansch and the British folk and blues 
revival. 

By Jay Knutson 


The Flatlanders 
Now Again 
New West 
NW6040 

To call The Flatlanders legendary is an 
understatement. They’re a supergroup in the 
best sense of the word, comprising three great 


Texas singer-songwriters: Jimmie Dale 
Gilmore, Butch Hancock and Joe Ely. As 
youngsters in Lubbock in 1972, they recorded 
an album that has achieved mythic status as a 
forerunner of reawakened interest in traditional 
country and folk. They then went their sepa- 
rate and interesting ways (this scribe saw Joe 
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Ely win over English punks while opening for 
The Clash in 1978!), but often recorded each 
other’s songs. They reunited in 1998 to record 
a song for The Horse Whisperer soundtrack, 
and happily have stuck around for this lovely 
record. 

Their sound effortlessly mixes country 
and folk elements, alongside nice touches like 
the Tex-Mex accordion on Julia. The trio co- 
wrote all the material, save for Utah Phillips’ 
Going Away. A real strength is the differences 
of their singing styles. Gilmore’s voice has 
that gorgeous high and hurtin’ lonesome 
sound, Ely’s is rockier and raunchier, while 
Hancock’s is more of a folkie draw] (Butch 
has always been a better writer than singer). 
When the three sing together, as on Right 
Where I Belong and Pay The Alligator, the 
results are often happily raucous, while other 
songs feature them trading verses effectively. 

The playing throughout is impeccable, as 
is Ely’s production. Upon initial spins, the 
record seems to lack a bona fide classic like 
Gilmore's Dallas or Ely’s Me And Billy The 
Kid, but Now Again is a consistently strong 
collection of songs that is sure to shine 
through repeated playings. The legend contin- 
ues. 

By Kerry Doole 


Bob Blair 

Reachin' for the high, high lands 
Living Tradition 

LTCD 1001 

Jimmy Hutchinson 
Corachree 

Living Tradition 

LTCD 1002 

Alison McMorland 
Cloudberry Day 

Living Tradition 

LTCD 1003 

Maureen Jelks 
Eence upon a time 
Living Tradition 

LTCD 1004 

Tom Spiers 

Allan Water 

Living Tradition 

LTCD 1005 

Jack Beck 


Half ower, half ower tae Aberdour 
Living Tradition 
LTCD 1006 


Heather Heywood 
Lassies fair and laddies braw 
Living Tradition 
LTCD 1007 

The Living Tradition's goal with this 
series is to feature “honest recordings” of tra- 
ditional music and musicians, those who have 
earned the respect of their peers: the tradition 
bearers. The seven CDs reviewed here may be 
the extent of the series, I do not know. But 
what a series! What a collection! Deep, deep 
enough to sink into for weeks upon weeks and 
not emerge. Heck, any one of these recordings 
would be enough to fuel a folk revival for a 
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good long time. 

For the most part, the seven singers fea- 
tured here sing solo and unaccompanied. As a 
small concession to modern ears, perhaps not 
used to such extended doses of solo song, each 
also includes a small number of accompanied 
songs. Accompaniment is provided sometimes 
by the singers themselves (Tom Spiers, Jack 
Beck, Bob Blair, Alison McMorland) and 
sometimes by other players. 

Still, the music never overpowers the 
song, and is usually quite spartan and sympa- 
thetic. For instance, Bob Blair's performance 
of The Grey Silkie of Sule Skerry is supported 
only by plangent concertina and fiddle, while 
Heather Heywood's Logie o'Buchan features 
Tony McManus’ barely-there guitar. There is 
nary a synthesiser in sight, thank God. 

The songs themselves cut a wide swath 
through the Scottish tradition, with only a very 
small number of original pieces. Many of the 
songs were unfamiliar to me, which probably 
speaks to the limits of my own knowledge 
more than anything, but I also found plenty of 
familiar pieces scattered throughout. Jimmy 
Hutchinson describes Matty Groves as the best 
ballad in the world, and his version gives 
strength to that statement. Jack Beck’s The 
Heilan’ Sojer is a nice contrast to Billy Ross’ 
rendition from a couple of years ago, and 
Tramps and Hawkers will be familiar to fans 
of Tom Russell or the Old Blind Dogs. 

Detailed notes are included on all of the 
songs and singers; lyrics, unfortunately, are 
not. Favourites from a series like this are real- 
ly hard to decide, since so much depends on 
how a particular voice strikes your ear. As a 
relative novice to this music I found the 
recordings with a little more instrumental 
colour most captivating: Alison McMorland's 
Cloudberry Day probably takes the cake for 
instrumental diversity (stretching to include 
mbira!) while Tom Spiers’ fiddle-and-vocal 
approach will likely appeal to fans of other 
"primitive" music. 

Interestingly, the producers remark in the 
liner notes that in releasing this series they 
may be “swimming against the tide”, and I 
would agree with them. Although there may be 
plenty of cachet these days in archival and 
back to basics recordings of traditional music, 
for the most part the focus is less emphatically 
on solo song. The reason may be the level of 
attention that such solo performances demand 
from the listener. As most of us flit from table 
to television to bed to car, we rarely have 
enough time to sit and actively listen to the 
music in our surroundings, but these record- 
ings demand it, the stories demand it. 

However, one should not feel guilty for 
listening to only a few songs, once in a while. 
These songs were not created to be sung in 
endless succession— they were instead to be 
sung on the road, on the way to work, to put 
the children to sleep, to showcase at a party 
between fiddle tunes. So, indulge. Pick up a 
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couple of these disks and when you have a few 


minutes one night, pour yourself a drink and 
listen for a bit. As each song works its magic 
you may find yourself listening to more that 
evening, but if not, you will be pulled back 
sooner or later. Guaranteed. 

By Richard Thornley 


Coinneach 
Protected? 
Pictish Pop Records 
PPCDOO1 

In a horrifyingly crowded folk-rock mar- 
ket, it takes a whole heap o’ vision for a group 
to distinguish itself. Coinneach is not that 
group. Lyrically dodgy (“It really isn't easy 
being a millionaire/It also isn't easy when you 
can’t afford to eat/When you can't afford a bar 
of soap to wash these cheesy feet’), musically 
average (sub-RunRig, sub-Monkees.), there's 
nothing here that we haven't heard before and, 
despite our best efforts, will hear again. 

By Richard Thornley 


Alex Houghton 
Happy Body 
Independent 
888AH03 

Album number three from Ottawa’s Alex 
Houghton, an acoustic guitar player who is 
developing not only her own playing style but 
exuding a compositional confidence in the 
process. Happy Body is subtle and understated, 
but infectious. The haunting Compression 
evokes a Miles Davis influence complete with 
Kevin Turcotte on trumpet. There is a grace 
and charm to tracks like Home as a Theme. 
The atmospheric textures sit as a backdrop to 
the precision finger picking. Its easy to be 
drawn into the heavy groove of Shelf Elf. Dear 
Peace shows off beautiful melody against 
Peter Kieswalter’s astute counterpoint string 
arrangements resulting in a nice added touch 
of drama. Well recorded and well produced, 
but only clocking in a little more the 30 min- 
utes, Happy Body only strikes one disappoint- 
ing chord, and that is there should be more. 

By Jay Knudson 


Kasey Chambers 
Barricades & Brickwalls 
Warner Bros. 

CDW 48028) 

If Kasey Chambers’ last release was all 
about showing promise, then Barricades & 
Brickwalls seals the deal. This woman is 
authentically yours. A blend of Lucinda meets 
The Carters, Chambers displays an elfin quali- 
tywith the vocal power to seduce your soul 
and forever capture your heart. Innocence is 
camouflaged by acute heartache. Confidence 
contrasts with extreme vulnerability. 

Most importantly, she embodies all the 
characteristics that seem lost on Nashville: a 
slightly imperfect outpouring of honest emo- 
tion steeped in absolute purity and simplicity. 
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Kasey Chambers 
Credit her out-of-the-ordinary upbringing in 
the comparative wilds of Australia’s bleakly 
beautiful Nullarbor (No Trees) Plain, hunting 
and perfecting her musical relationship with 
her nomadic family, The Dead Ringer Band 
(The Osmonds meet Crocodile Dundee’). 
Father Bill (vocals, guitars, lap steel), and 
brother Nash (production) figure prominently 
in her career, deservedly so. Cameos by Buddy 
Miller, Paul (the heart of Australia) Kelly, 
Lucinda Williams and elite Aussie guitarist, 
Dave Steel donIt hurt it any, either. Nor do 
songs as powerfully alluring as Nullarbor 
Song, the old-tyme twangy A Little Bit 
Lonesome and the infectiously addictive Not 
Pretty Enough. Fourteen songs later, youll be 
smitten and gain an appreciation for why she’s 
so quickly — at 25 — conquered Australian 
hearts and charts. She seems poised to over- 
throw everyone’s definition of country-cum- 
pop with the addition of this ‘take no prison- 
ers’ classic to her already impressive arsenal. 
By Eric Thom 


Angelique Kidjo 
Black Ivory Soul 
Columbia 
CSK 56753 

This African-born, Paris/Brooklyn-based 
singer has become one of the luminous stars of 
world music. A riveting performer, she pos- 
sesses a strong and supple voice and a genre- 
hopping approach. Black Ivory Soul, her first 
Sony release, follows a string of critically- 
acclaimed discs on Mango and Island. Its 
dominant theme is Kidjo’s exploration of the 
close musical links between her Benin home- 
land and the Brazilian city of Bahia. The love- 
ly opening cut, Bahia, sets the tone, and her 
African-Brazilian fusion numbers work best. 
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She co-wrote some with Brazilian greats 
Carlinhos Brown and Vinicius Cantuaria, 
while a version of Gilberto Gil’s Refavela is 
another highlight. The title track sports a 
pleasant r ‘n’ b-styled melody, but falls short 
of anthemic status, while closing cut Ces 
Petits Riens is a sweet cover of a Serge 
Gainsbourg ballad. 

The low point of Black Ivory Soul comes 
on /woya a duet withthe hugely popular but 
highly-overrated Dave Matthews. His 
mediocre Peter Gabriel impersonation proves 
both banal, lyrically and musically. A transpar- 
ent attempt to boost Kidjo’s commercial pro- 
file, no doubt, its a creative failure. Still, the 
musicianship throughout is accomplished, as is 
the production work of Bill Laswell (Gigi, 
Herbie Hancock). 

Kidjo has long been stylistically eclectic, 
but that holds the danger of an artist sounding 
confused and unfocused. At times, Black Ivory 
Soul seems exactly that, but she will surely 
return with stronger work than this. 

By Kerry Doole 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide to Paris Café Music 
World Music Network 

The multitude of cafés in Paris gave birth 
around the turn of the 20th century to bal 
musette — the accordion-based street music 
similar to cabaret in its rhythm and flow. This 
collection includes 25 tracks and spans its his- 
tory, including the obligatory tracks from 
Edith Piaf, as well as emerging artists who are 
keeping this art form alive in the form of rock- 
musette, a more contemporary incarnation 
which combines elements of French singer- 
songwriter chanson, gypsy influences, and, of 
course, rock. However, the accordion is still 
the central sonic element. The results are excit- 
ing and energetic, and provide a lot of Parisian 
atmosphere with or without cappuchino. 

By Paula E. Kirman 


stiff GINS 
Origins 
Festival Distribution 

Disclaimer: As a white, North American, 
middle class, middle management male, I am 
perhaps singularly ill-equipped to review this 
debut album by the stiff GINS. But here goes 
anyway. The product of three activist 
Australian Aboriginal women, the GINS sing 
of the beauty of daily life, strength through 
adversity, the power of positive thinking, 
things that I’m guessing we can all appreciate. 
That said, it is the group’s music-a cloying 
mishmash of bog-standard acoustic pop, lead- 
en beats and the ubiquitous world percussion, 
with the GINS’ soul-infused vocal harmonies 
taking centre stage-that drags Origins from the 
ranks of contention into “just another pop 
record”. Committed they may be, but it’s not 
enough with such a limited musical vision. 

By Richard Thornley 
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Jo Whitely 
Things Change 
Independent 
Amaj7 


Fort McMurray, Alberta’s boomtown, 
now produces music as well as oil. Jo 
Whitley’s debut album, Things Change, proves 
she has something going on. The songs are 
good. Her voice is unassuming and disarming. 
The production by Roy Forbes is clean and 
shiny and the playing impeccable from a cast 
of musicians that include John Reischman on 
mandolin, Forbes on acoustic guitar and Shari 
Ulrich on violin and vocals. 

Still, I was haunted by the feeling there is 
more to this than meets the ear. Things Change 
seems safe and restrained, or maybe held back, 
like a dog on a leash straining to break free. 
The production may be too clean and shiny, 
and perhaps under Forbes’ direction her voice 
is too unassuming. 

I’ve never seen Whitley perform live but 
I suspect there will be more life and energy 
and edge in the live performance than there is 
on disc. She never seems to bust loose and 
some of the songs, especially bluesy numbers 
like You Know Better, cry for unfettered 
vocals. On the whole, it’s a good debut disc. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Jez Lowe & The Bad Pennies 
Honesty Box 
Tantobie Records 

This is the fifth studio recording from 
English songwriter Jez Lowe with his band 
The Bad Pennies. Widely regarded as one of 
the U.K.’s most prolific and eloquent song- 
writers, concentrating on the daily struggles of 
the folks of North East England Lowe, has 
touched on the lives of miners and their fami- 
lies, before, during and after Thatcherism 
brought about the demise of the industry and 
the desecration of the many villages and towns 
founded on coal. The Ballad of Tasker Jack 
and Long Iron are the latest, with the former 
being a fictional tale along the lines of /6 Tons 
and the latter a very poignant ballad based on 
the life of a coal mine’s blacksmith. Other 
gems include the hilarious yet, ultimately, 
rather sad Maddison — a tale of a couple who 
won a car when she wrote the winning slogan 
in a contest and he ended up with the prize and 
the driving instructor. / Saw Hands looks at 
the life of John Alderson, a lesser-known expa- 
triate Durham lad who left the North East for 
Hollywood and starred in many western 
movies (always playing a Bad Guy). He was 
even in My Fair Lady! Mother's Day is a tear- 


jerker about three sons writing to their mother 


to let her know they were alright — just before 
fate struck them down. It’s a gem of a song. 

The CD’s piece de resistance, though, is 
most assuredly The Big Fear, which is des- 
tined to be known as The Lone Badger song, | 
reckon. Using a brilliant, yet improbable, mix- 
ture of Raymond Chandler / Humphrey 


Jez Lowe & The Bad Pennies 
Bogart, George Orwell’s Animal Farm and the 
campaigns of Britain’s League Against Cruel 
Sports, Jez traces the steps of a badger detec- 
tive investigating the violent death of his 
friend Furry Grey. Once the humour of the 
Lone Badger line has worn off, and one delves 
deeper into the plotline it becomes apparent 
that Furry was killed by dogs for bets in a vio- 
lent “sport” known as Badger-Baiting. Dogs 
and badgers are set against each other to fight 
to the death. This still goes on in parts of rural 
England, apparently, and since it is illegal, the 
corpses are often thrown into the road to make 
it look like an accident. But our detective is 
too smart for that! Sadly, nobody else has seen 
a thing. It’s a truly inspired piece of songwrit- 
ing. The new band sounds great, with marvel- 
lous harmonies from Judy Dinning and Kate 
Bramley, and the latter’s excellent fiddle play- 
ing also shines throughout. Watch for a Jez 
Lowe & The Bad Pennies concert coming to a 
folk club near you in the next few months, and 
while you’re waiting, pick up a copy of this 
fine CD. 

By Steve Edge 


Fred Eaglesmith 
Fallng Stars and Broken Hearts 
Independent 
FSE008 

The leadoff, / Ain t Ever Givin’ In, is pure 
vintage outlaw Fred. As always, he’s gonna do 
things his way. And Falling Stars and Broken 
Hearts proves his way is a pretty good road to 
travel down. We pass by despairing and defi- 
ant lovers, ordinary guys on the verge and, of 
course, cars, trucks, snowplows and motorcy- 
cles — Indian Motorcycles to be precise. It’s 
the best song on the album. A real love song to 
the coolest of all, the bikes. 


Highlights of Falling Stars and Broken 
Hearts is, as ever, Fred’s voice and his knack 
of injecting truth and real emotion into every 
word he sings. It’s a treat to listen to him. He 
can lift the most simple of lines into layers of 
emotional complexity. 

The copy of Falling Stars and Broken 
Hearts 1 bought is also an enhanced CD. Fred 
who talked you into these tricks and gim- 
micks? It’s out of character. There are some 
pictures and lyrics for Fredheads to print out. I 
spend enough time at the computer. I’d rather 
the lyrics were in the liner notes where they 
belong so I could peruse them over a beer. On 
a positive gimmicky note, there’s a terrific hid- 
den track. It’s great and so is the album. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Jory Nash 


Lo-Fi Northern Blues 
Thin Man Records 
TMRCD003 


Lo-Fi Northern Blues is a collection of 
mostly original songs that were recorded with 
analog tape and tube mics, hence the lo-fi ref- 
erence in the title. The northern blues part 
alludes to the fact that Jory Nash lives in the 
Toronto region and that there is a subtle blues 
influence and a strong sense of melancholy in 
his songs. Unlike his first two albums, Nash 
covers a couple of songs from outside sources 
this time out. Blackbird is an unusual treat- 
ment of the Nina Simone song while Jn the 
Evening is an old traditional song and the type 
of material that Nash sometimes performs live. 
Judging by these two, He shouldn't hesitate to 
record more non-originals in the future. 

In his brief notes about the title song 
Nash states that "obtuseness over acuteness is 
my lyrical motto" and indeed it's not always 
obvious what his songs are about. Regardless 
of some of the lyrics, the music is enjoyable in 
a low-key kind of way. Northern Blues has a 
beautiful keyboard break and understated 
trumpet playing by Ari Posner and Tory Cassis 
respectively. The bass playing by David 
Woodhead is consistently outstanding and the 
fact that Nash chose not to have any drums 
gives the songs an intimate feel. Lo-Fi 
Northern Blues is an engaging album, as much 
for its beautiful, nuanced production as for its 
reflective, albeit sometimes obtuse songs. 
(Thin Man Records, 43 Bruce Farm Drive, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2H 1G4) 

By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Greg Brown 


Milk of the Moon 
Red House 
RHR CD168 

Milk of the Moon, Greg Brown’s six- 
teenth album for the Red House, starts with 
the stark and gentle Lull It By. The title is a 
play on words on lullaby and it could practi- 
cally serve as one. Most of the songs deal with 
various facets of love (Steady Love, Ashamed 
of Our Love) or with small pleasures (Smell of 
Coffee, Telling Stories). On The Moon Is 
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Nearly Full, he plays baritone guitar and drags 
his voice down nearly to a crawl as well as 
close to the depths of a basso profundo. The 
guitar slides and distorted echoes make the 
whole eerie track sounds as if it were recorded 
in an Iowa grain silo. Milk of the Moon may 
not up the ante in terms of commercial success 
but it is, as expected, one more consistent 
effort. 

By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Jerry Douglas 
Lookout for Hope 
Sugarhill 
SUG-CD-3938 

Never mind all the Grammies and other 
awards, the sheer scope of Jerry Douglas’ 
work as a producer and session musician on 
countless recordings is astounding. No other 
dobro player has shown himself to be so ready 
to tackle so many genres, including bluegrass, 
jazz, rock, and even classical and beyond. as 
Douglas, who is now a member of Alison 
Krauss and Union Station. 

A few of the many musicians whom 
Douglas has helped out over the years, includ- 
ing a few Flecktones, have repaid Douglas the 
favor on Lookout for Hope. Maura O'Connell 
and James Taylor provide two vocal tracks. 
Trey Anastasio of Phish plays guitar on the 
title track — a 10-minute exploration of a tune 
Bill Frisell wrote for his Nashville album. A 
couple of tracks feature Douglas playing an 
unaccompanied Kona guitar, one of them 
being the traditional /n the Sweet Bye and Bye. 
Douglas is not the one who paved the way for 
the dobro as a featured instrument but on this 
album he proves once again that the road on 
which he travels is a no passing zone and he’s 
still clearly in the lead. 

By Paul-Emile Comeau 
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Dave Alvin & The Guilty Men 


Out In California 
Hightone 
HCD8144 

Public Domain won a Grammy for Dave 
Alvin as Best Traditional Folk Album in 2001. 
A hard disc to follow, no doubt. Out In 
California, recorded live on home turf with 
The Guilty Men, surely offers some breathing 
room until he comes up with a new game plan. 
And it does provide a fair representation of 
Alvin’s career of late. A rip-roaring, piano- 
pounded American Music even takes him as 
far back as The Blasters. 

All fine and dandy for the uninitiated, of 
course, but what about long-term devotees? 
Well there’s only one track repeated since 
Interstate City, his last live recording in 1996. 
There’s also the previously unrecorded, fiddle 
fired Highway 99. 

But mainly, it’s his use of the Guilty Men 
to add extra muscle to the likes of Haley’s 
Comet, Wanda and Duane and the evergreen, 
Fourth of July that fires up the imagination. 
And they’re a talented, sympathetic and versa- 
tile lot too, stretching themselves far and wide 
across the local roots landscape. More than 
anything though, Dave Alvin is a superb story- 
teller. Abilene, Blue Boulevard and, in particu- 
lar, Adersonville, are gripping yarns full of 
substance and sorrow and surely some day 
bound for public domain. 

Yeah, Out In California appears a worthy 
place to tarry, at least for a while.. 

By Roddy Campbell 


The Ecclestons 
Imbolc to Beltane 
Independent 

PM10302 

The Ecclestons is a trio from Victoria, 
B.C. that comprises of Kelt Eccleston (vocals, 
guitar, bass, and tin whistle), Colleen 
Eccleston (vocals, guitar), and Greg Madill 
(mostly mandolin, Irish bouzouki, drums, and 
vocals). Guest musicians offer some bracing to 
the trio’s mostly acoustic sound by adding 
banjo, pedal steel, penny whistle, and fiddle on 
some songs. 

There is obviously a Celtic undercurrent 
to the group’s styie, with all of the songs hay- 
ing been written individually by one member 
or another, except for Robbie Burns Hey Ca 
Thro and a rousing rendition of the traditional 
Raggle Taggle Gypsy. 

Imbolc to Beltane consists mostly of love 
songs sung with effective group harmonies. 
Most of the melodies are generally strong but 
Kelt Eccleston stands out as the best writer 
with Here Comes the Ground and How We 
Live being two of the best songs. Greg Madill 
provides two instrumentals that both have 
engaging arrangements. Free Time at the Taps 
is an amusing drinking song that undoubtedly 
comes off well in a pub but isn’t the type of 
thing that bears repeated listening in a home 
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setting. The album ends with Manly Drink, 
another story song about a drunkard showing 
off, this one based on an event that happened 
in Whistler, B.C. 

The Ecclestons, P. O. Box 30032, 
(Saanich Centre Postal Outlet), Victoria, B.C. 
V8X 5El 

Paul-Emile Comeau 


Varttina 
Live in Helsinki 
NorthSide 
NSD6066 

It's been almost twenty years since the 
now famous Finnish group known as Varttina 
was formed. Over the years the group has reg- 
ularly mixed traditional songs and singing 
styles with original compositions and Live in 
Helsinki is a superb representation of the 
group's artistry, with a little less than half the 
material being traditional. The concert opens 
with Aijé, an original song about a crazy old 
man that comes from the group's previous 
album. It's an unusual vocal tour de force and 
also a brash way to open a concert. The group 
got the idea of combining songs from La 
Bottine Souriante a few years ago and so 
Viikon Vaivane is a medley of runosongs, these 
being unusual ancient songs that are highly 
alliterative. This medley is followed by the 
four women singing a beautiful a capella song 
which, in turn, is followed by an instrumental 
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that brings the six musicians to the fore. 

Varttiné draw from various sources for 
their repertoire and inspiration, including old 
poetry, wedding songs from Karelia, Estonian 
songs, and Finnish mythology. The vocals are 
sometimes influenced by Bulgarian vocal 
music while Laulutytt6 uses a joik melody as 
an accompanying riff. Outona omilla mailla is 
an original that has been a staple of the 
group’s live performances for years and a sure 
crowd-pleaser. This live version is quite differ- 
ent from the original studio version from the 
Aitara album. Live in Helsinki is also an 
enhanced CD that includes a video of Aijé as 
well as information about the band. 

By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Oliver Mtukudzi 
Vhunze Moto 
Putumayo 
PUT 199-2 

Zimbabwean singer/songwriter Oliver 
Mtukudzi has already enjoyed a long and illus- 
trious career. Back in the mid ‘70s, he teamed 
with that country's premier musical ambassa- 
dor, Thomas Mapfumo, in Wagon Wheels. His 
earlier Putumayo albums, Tuku Music and 
Paivepo have spread the word, and he now 
counts Bonnie Raitt as a fervent fan. Vhunze 
Moto is a musically mellow but lyrically pas- 
sionate work. Oliver speaks directly to his 
people, imparting simple but important words 


of wisdom. TJapera, for instance, addresses the 
AIDS epidemic that has ravaged much of 
Africa, while Kucheneka (Don't Kill Me) is a 
plea for peace and tolerance. The Western lis- 
tener, of course, is likely to ignore the message 
(he mostly sings in Shona) and simply revel in 
the record's warm and laidback sound. The 
average song length is six minutes; time 
enough to build a slightly hypnotic and relax- 
ing groove. Oliver's smooth and melodic voice 
is in fine form, and horns, keyboards and 
backing vocals flesh out the sound. 
Stylistically, Mtukudzi mixes the indigenous 
Zimbabwean sounds of chimurenga and jit 
with Western and South African (mbaganga) 
elements, but the joins never show. Oliver may 
not quite match his comrade Mapfumo in 
terms of innovation and fire, but Vhunze Moto 
makes for lovely summer listening. 

By Kerry Doole 


Dave Wright 
Lost in the Wilderness Blue 
Balloon Records 
BBRCD3 

From Bristol, England, Time Out maga- 
zine described Dave Wright as "a songsmith 
with a smart line in simple, poignant and 
affecting melodies." No Disagreement here. 


There is some cool playing on this CD starting 
with the King Sunny Ade meets Mark 
Knopfler title track. Then there's the laid back 
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blues groove of I Can't Sleep, the train-song 
shuffle of Distant Trains, the easy going reg- 
gae of Colours of Africa and the acoustic gui- 
tar driven whimsical folky sounds of 
Moonlight. Plenty of variety and versatility, 
then. But...and it's a big but, Wright’s lyrics 
leave something to be desired. The main prob- 
lem is with his rhymes which have a pre- 
dictability that becomes cringeworthy after a 
while. Listen to Distant Trains and then listen 
to Fred J. Eaglesmith singing J Like Trains and 
you'll get what I mean. Same sentiment but a 
world or difference in content, meter and 
structure. But don't despair. If Wright can fix 
this problem and keep up the production and 
playing excellence which is clearly apparent 
on this CD, he'll be worth a second listen. 

By Tim Readman 


Kathryn Tickell 
Back To The Hills: solos, duets & trios 


Resilient Records 
RESOO1 


Back to the Hills is Kathryn Tickell’s 10th 
CD and as the title might imply, it marks the 
return of a nearly 18-year musical journey to 
those Simonside and Cheviot Hills of 
Northumberland. And quite a journey indeed, 
from playing with several different incarna- 
tions of her own band to performing in locales 
ranging from Uganda to the main stage of 
Carnegie Hall with Sting. But throughout it all 
Kathryn has remained a fierce advocate for 
and deeply rooted in, the traditional music of 
England’s northern-most county. 

There are some interesting parallels to her 
1984 debut recording, On Kielder Side. 
(Kielder being the name of a local man made 
lake) The cover of Back to the Hills has an old 
picture of the celebrated Northumbrian fiddler 


Photo: David Ingram Kathryn Tickell 
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of that area, Kielder Jock. 

The sleeve notes reveal that most of the 
new CD was recorded in various living rooms 
throughout Northumberland with “just 
straightforward playing, no messing!” Her 
debut disc was recorded at her parent’s house 
with a little two-track tape recorder, placing 
different instruments in various rooms to help 
get the correct balance. 

As mentioned in the title, Back to the 
Hills is made up of solos, duets and trios. It’s 
quite evident that a lot of fun was had in the 
making of this recording because there is a 
palpable feeling of great enjoyment emanating 
from each performance. The first track starts 
with two pipes and melodeon, playing an orig- 
inal composition (possibly the best on the CD) 
and moving into a couple of traditional tunes. 
The instrumental play here is excellent and the 
arrangement features beautiful counter 
melodies and harmonies. One of my favorite 
tracks is a fiddle duet recorded a few years 
earlier with Kathryn and the old shepherd 
Willie Taylor. There is an especially nice bit of 
expressive playing on a tune called the Kielder 
Schottische. (Also known as the strathspey The 
Rose among the Heather’ to Highland pipers) 
Willie would have been well into his eighties 
when this recording was made and it should be 
noted he was playing with only the fingers on 
his left hand due to an accident earlier in his 
life. This dise is actually dedicated to his 
memory. 

Overall, a very enjoyable listening experi- 
ence and one that probably gives the deepest 
glimpse into Kathryn Tickell’s musical soul 
thus far. As with her past recordings, they can 
be tricky to find, but thankfully are easily 
available from her web site. www.kathryntick- 
ell.com 

By Rob Menzies 


Sierra Maestra 
Rumbero Soy 
Riverboat Records 
TUG CD 1027 

There are definite signs that the Buena 
Vista SC-induced boom period for Cuban 
music is fading. World and roots music fans 
have started to turn their restless attention else- 
where (bluegrass, Brazil), but you can bet that 
Sierra Maestra care little about faddishness. 
They were taking their classic son sound to the 
world back when Ry Cooder was fixated on 
Hawaii, not Havana. In fact, Rumbero Soy is 
being considered a 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion for the nine-piece group, and it does jus- 
tice to their rich legacy of preserving and 
adding to the son tradition. 

It is not completely purist. Recorded in 
both the south of France and Cuba, it was pro- 
duced by Chris Birkett. He adds keyboard 
effects, electric guitars and programmed per- 
cussion, but these are often so unobtrusive as 
to be almost inaudible. Makes one wonder, 
why bother? More effective are a couple of 
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guest appearances from Cuban superstars 
Ibrahim Ferrer and Omara Portuondo and 
effective guitar work from New York session 
ace Marc Ribot. Omara trades vocals with Jose 
Antonio Rodriguez on Convergencia, an 
album highlight. It is the toe-tappingly infec- 
tious percussion, vocal harmonies and bright 
trumpet playing of Oslen Brian (one of three 
new group members) that provide the core of 
the Sierra Maestra style. Those still hooked on 
the rich sounds of son will find reason to 
rejoice here. 

By Kerry Doole 


Jim Kitson 
Jim Kitson 
Boomracket Records 

Kitson opens with this engaging couplet, 
"He's watching his silver spoon tarnish, she’s 
not waving she's drying her nail varnish”. 
These songs were "inspired by the usual mix- 
ture of love, betrayal and eating disorders" 
according to his liner notes. The latter subject 
crops up in Never Once as follows, "Now and 
then a drastic fag to keep her on the straight 
and true, and life inside a plastic bag is warm 
until your face turns blue”. 

Kitson’s writing has an engaging honesty 
and likeable cynicism. He plays all of the 
instruments which include banjo, accordion, 
guitar, viola, harmonica, drums and percus- 
sion. His arrangements effectively blend root- 
sy sounds with some rocking playing. 
Stylistically he reminds me of Squeeze's 
Difford and Tillbrook, Elvis Costello and 
Graham Parker. At times he veers too close to 
these influences which makes for a derivative 
sound. But how can I quibble about a man 
who can write "For a minute there I forgot I 
was ridiculous, it seemed to slip my mind I 
was a clown, well anyway you stayed, and 
poured down on my parade, I should have 
known you wouldn't let me down"? Worth a 
listen. 

Available from www.kitson.fsworld.co.uk 

By Tim Readman 


Rod Clements 
Stamping Ground 
Market Square Records 
MSMCD107 

At 21 Rod Clements was a founder mem- 
ber of Lindisfarne, playing bass, slide and fid- 
dle. As the writer of Meet Me On The Corner 
Rod supplied the band with its first Top 5 hit. 
He has accompanied such luminaries as Bert 
Jansch and Ralph McTell but on this release he 
steps firmly into the limelight as a songwriter 
of some merit. He has a weathered voice that 
is neither pure nor true but which has great 
feel and real emotion. The material is all root- 
sy with elements of folk, blues and country 
strongly evident throughout. Seven of the 
songs are co-written with Nigel Stonier. The 
content varies from the tongue-in-cheek fash- 
ion commentary of Whole Lifestyle Thing, 


through mournful recollections of a coal min- 
ing village in Charity Main and on to the hard 
drinking desperation of Whisky Highway with 
a final stop at the juke joint nostalgia of Old 
Blue Goose. He is backed throughout by a fine 
band including Dave Hull-Denholm on vocals 
and guitar and Ian ‘Ironman’ Thomson on bass. 
There's some great harmonica work form 
Fraser Spears as well as a guest appearance by 
Kathryn Tickell. Stands up well to repeated 
listening. Go get it! 

By Tim Readman 


Robert Burton Hubele 
The Human Heart 
Foff 
CD0401 

Every small town in Canada should have 
its very own blue-collar journeyman beatnik 
country bluesman with the odd penchant for 
double entendres. Unfortunately, until 
Statistics Canada comes up with data that 
proves otherwise, one can assume that 
Cochrane, Alberta may be one of the few 
towns north of the 49th parallel so blessed. 
Robert Burton Hubele (rhymes with ‘jubilee’) 
is a gruff-voiced singer who isn't well known 
outside his home province, although some may 
remember him from his little-known debut that 
came out on A&M/Attic in 1988 under the 
name Robert Burton. The Human Heart, his 
third album on his own label, finds him live in 
concert with back-up by guitarist Brad Steckel. 
Hubele, who often plays a dobro, refers to 
himself as a songster an raconteur and that 
label is indeed more appropriate than the more 
common 'singer-songwriter' tag. The raconteur 
side of the man comes through on four of the 
songs that are preceded by preambles, one of 
which is J Was Wrong, a blues song with an 
amusing introduction that has the singer pan- 
dering to a woman's expectations. Hubele's 
style can be described as idiosyncratic folk 
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blues, with some jazz licks and a smidgen of a 
hipster's demeanor added for good measure. 
His approach bears some similarities to Tom 
Waits and Bob Snider, although he's clearly 
not as brilliant or as consistent as either of 
those two. Steckel's guitar work (both acoustic 
and electric) is consistently impressive, with 
good interplay between him and Hubele. The 
Human Heart is a generous 76 minutes long, 
with nearly ten of those minutes consisting of 
spoken introductions. 

Foff Records, Box 906, Cochrane, Alberta 
T4C 1A9 

By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Clive Gregson 
Comfort and Joy 
Compass Records 
COM-CD 7 4336 2 

Clive Gregson is at the height of his pow- 
ers. Already known as an excellent guitarist, 
singer and songwriter he proves beyond ques- 
tion here that he is also a gifted multi-instru- 
mentalist and producer. Handling all aspects of 
a recording without the assistance of others is 
beyond the capability of many. Few who 
attempt it avoid sinking into dullness and repe- 
tition. Gregson has sufficient originality in his 
writing, playing and arranging to effortlessly 
transcend such concerns. Comfort and Joy is 
mainly based around his guitar and keyboard 
playing with subtle use of drum machine and 
imaginative addition of banjo, accordion, auto- 
harp and even wah-wah clavinet. It has a 
warm and organic sound which brings to mind 
influences as diverse as The Beatles, Elvis 
Costello, Richard Thompson and Ralph 
McTell not to mention more than a cursory 
nod in the direction of British traditional folk 
music. Most of the songs are love songs of one 
kind or another. Stand-out track is Comfort 
and Joy which is a simple but moving portray- 
al of abandonment and loneliness...or to use 
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the author's own words, "a typical Gregson 
wrist slasher." Highly recommended. 
By Tim Readman 


Tanglefoot 
Agnes On The Cowcatcher 
Borealis 
BCD143 

These veterans are favourites on the folk 
circuit in the U.S. and U.K. as well as in 
Canada. They released a string of well- 
received albums through the “90s, and Agnes 
On The Cowcatcher is the followup to 1999’s 
Full Throated Abandon.The bulk of the songs 
are written by fiddler/guitarist Joe Grant, 
though the other members also have a hand in 
the compositions. All five sing, and their lusty 
voices and close-knit harmonies are ideally 
suited to the material. That is vividly demon- 
strated on an album highlight, Summer Ghosts, 
sung a cappella. Their songs are original, but 
firmly rooted in the classic folk tradition. 
They’re based on historical events and the 
lives of working people - nuns, soldiers, 
sailors, miners and midwives. The exception is 
actually the title track. It sounds like a 
Stompin’ Tom Connors song title, but 
describes the way in which Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s wife liked to travel the railroad 
he had just built. Like Connors, they’re fervent 
nationalists, judging by the 100% Canadian 
folk tag on the disc. The CBC good, American 
radio/culture bad, sentiments of Radioman are 
trite, but that’s a rare lyrical lapse. There is 
nothing particularly adventurous about 
Tanglefoot’s work, but it is done with both 
conviction and skill. 

By Kerry Doole 


Steve Ashley 


Stroll On Revisited 
Market Square 
MSMCD104 

Steve Ashley 


Test of Time 
Market Square 
MSMCD102 

Established in April 1999, Market Square 
Records returns lost gems from the mists of 
time: music of real quality which for any num- 
ber of reasons simply missed out first time 
round. Stroll On was English folk singer-song- 
writer Steve Ashley's acclaimed 1974 debut, 
and features some of his finest songs. 
Musicians include some of folk rock's finest: 
Dave Mattacks, Simon Nichol, Jerry Donahue, 
Ashley Hutchings, Danny Thompson, Dave 
Pegg and Barry Dransfield. 

Stroll On Revisited is a reissue of this oft 
overlooked classic with extra tracks from the 
original sessions. Those of us who remember 
the rush of excitement that came from first 
hearing legendary recordings of the folk rock 
era like Fairport's Leige and Lief and 
Steeleye's Please to see the King will instantly 
warm to this vintage CD. With the exception 
of one or two slightly dated sounds it stands 


up remarkably well to the test of time. It pro- 
vides a fascinating insight into the genesis of 
the whole genre and provides a sort of missing 
link between the folk-rockers and the rock-folk 
of bands like Jethro Tull and Traffic. Indeed 
Steve Ashley's idiosyncratic phrasing is most 
reminiscent of Ian Anderson. "Who was 'bor- 
rowing’ from whom, I hear you ask?" I think 
we know. 

The CD opens with Steve's only hit Fire 
and Wine. The rest are also Ashley originals 
except for a couple of traditionals, including 
an epic rendition of Lord Bateman which is a 
mini folk-rock opera in itself. This is a pur- 
chase well worth making. It is a great record. 

I am a little less struck by Test of Time 
but only because it is not so complete, it being 
a compilation rather than a single album. 
There are still some excellent songs here 
including three from Stroll On and a selection 
from Steve's releases between 1975 to the 
present. His performances on vocals are strong 
and striking throughout and the orchestration 
and arrangements are imaginative and com- 
pelling. My own preference would be to start 
with’ Stroll On Revisited and then get hold of 
his 2001 release Everyday Lives. Once you 
have gorged yourself on these fine CD's you'll 
probably be ready for more and this will com- 
plete the meal nicely. I hope Steve has a 
revival as happened with Nick Drake over 
recent years and numerous reissues. He 
deserves an equally esteemed place in your 
collection. 

By Tim Readman 


The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 
Will the Circle Be Unbroken 
Capitol 

7243-5-35148-2-2 

Back in 1972, it wasn't all that cool to 
admit liking the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band. A lot 
of people just didn't get it,still equating blue- 
grass with hicks, rednecks and hillbillies. On 
more than one washroom stall you could read 
the words "Pretty Shitty Dirt Band," so for the 
most part we kept quiet about our little infatu- 
ation with the Will the Circle Be Unbroken 
album except amid like minded souls. 

The big, multi-vinyl set allowed many of 
us our first taste of a foreign world. Here was 
the Dirt Band, a bunch of hippies, playing 
music with a some nasally old Nashville types 
most of us had barely heard of. The pioneering 
album brought traditional old-time mountain 
music and bluegrass to a new generation — 
even though the significance of it all no doubt 
went over the pharmacologically induced 
heads of most of us. 

Thirty years later, the re-issue of Will the 
Circle Be Unbroken in a two-CD set stands up 
well, its timing significant in that another CD, 
the O Brother soundtrack, is likewise exposing 
a new generation of listeners to a similar 
sound. Among those joining in on sessions 
with the Dirt Band were Roy Acuff, Mother 
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Steve Ashley 
Maybelle Carter, Earl Scruggs, Vassar 
Clements, bluegrass king Jimmy Martin and 
guitarists Doc Watson and Merle Travis, who 
met each other for the first time during the 


Circle sessions.The talk between tracks is fas- 
cinating. Wear headphones or turn up the vol- 
ume and catch Doc telling Merle who he 
named his son. Eddy Merle Watson, after 
Travis and Eddy Arnold. The re-issue features 
42 songs including four previously unreleased 
cuts, two of which are studio chatter between 
the musicians and engineers. 
By Bob Remington 


"Round the Table Again 
Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-3935 

Live concert albums can be dodgy propo- 
sitions, but this CD has the warm and fuzzy 
feel of the great Doc Watson doing a house 
concert in your living room, spinning stories 
and joined by some close, longtime musical 
friends. In essence, that's how the CD came 
about. Every year at Merlefest — the big 
Americana music festival in North Carolina 
honouring the memory of his late son, Merle 
— Doc Watson gets together with members of 
Frosty Morn, a band started by Merle Watson 
25 years ago. Named after an old fiddle tune, 
Frosty Morn was an attempt by Merle to 
branch out from the music he was making with 
his legendary father. Doc often sat in with the 
band, featuring Merle, T. Michael Coleman 
Bob Lamar Hill and Joe Smothers. Merle’s 
son, Richard Watson, sits in with the original 
line-up brought together at Wilkes 
Community College, where Merlefest is held. 
The material includes acoustic blues, gospel, 
traditional Americana, folk and Sixties rock, 
including versions of CC Rider and Knights in 
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White Satin. Doc Watson has always been an 
innovator and experimenter, never afraid to put 
his traditional twist on contemporary music, 
and these songs generally work well, even on 
the shop worn Dylan number, You Ain't Goin' 
Nowhere. 

By Bob Remington 


John Cowan 
Always Take Me Back 
Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-3932 

For years, John Cowan was the great lead 
voice of the Newgrass Revival. From his 
recent solo albums, it's evident that he was 
also probably the driving force behind the 
Newgrass Revival's distinct sound. Always 
Take Me Back sounds very much like a 
Newgrass Revival Album, with elements of 
rock, blues, bluegrass, folk, funk, country and 
soul that Cowan draws from in the similar 
style created by the Revival. Cowan is the 
epitome of the Sugar Hill philosophy of giving 
a voice to contemporary artists rooted in a tra- 
ditional sound. If you are open to progressive 
ideas in music, Cowan will give you a thor- 
oughly new take on the traditional Sittin On 
Top of theWorld to a cover of the Yes song 
Long Distance Runaround. Acoustic purists 
will only find a fewpalatable numbers. As 
usual, John Cowan rocks. 

By Bob Remington 


Tangerine Trousers 
Far Above Rubies 
Independent 

The Trousers pull from a lot stylistic 
directions: folk, country, rock and Celtic 
among them. They blend these influences into 
a mélange that could best be described as 
acoustic, mostly, folk-pop, well-played if a bit 
slick and commercially self conscious at times. 
There is some clever song writing here from 
CJ and John Milroy-the band’s vocalist and 
guitarist respectively- although the cloying 
When a Fella Finds a Gal, the aural equivalent 
of a dish consisting of maple syrup poured 
over coloured marshmallows, would probably 
make even Garth Brooks choke with embar- 
rassment. But the next track, Last Train Out, 
washes away the sickly sweet aftertaste of this 
absurd confection and, all in all, there’s 
enough good material here to make this an 
interesting and listenable CD. 

By Ron Forbes-Roberts 


Drew Emmitt 
Freedom Ride 
Compass Records 
7 4337 2 

Emmitt leads what is basically a blue- 
grass band beefed up with a drummer through 
a set of originals and covers. Despite contribu- 
tions by the likes of Vassar Clements, Peter 
Rowan and Sam Bush, the music here is unre- 


markable and never really gets off the ground. 
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The main problem is that Emmitt, while a 
decent singer and mandolinist, tends to write 
frothy, formulistic-sounding tunes like Solid 
Ground and Valley of the Full Moon, which 
sound more like New Country than Newgrass. 
When the band tackles better material like 
Peter Rowan’s Rainmaker and Dylan’s 
Tangled Up in Blue (which eclipses everything 
else on the CD) the band kicks things up a 
notch or two. These moments are rare, howev- 
er, and most of Freedom Ride, while compe- 
tent, is routine and predictable. 

By Ron Forbes-Roberts 


Mary Coughlan 
Red Blues 
Tradition & Moderne Musik 

Irish torch singer Mary Coughlan uttered 
these immortal words on main stage at the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival a few years 
back: “This is a great festival, We’re having a 
ball, and I aim to have a couple more before 
the night’s out!” Raunchy? Sure. Playful? Yes. 
Soulful? Definitely. Fiery? You bet! This 
recovering alcoholic is a fine singer, with a 
smoky, rich voice, well lubricated by life and 
libations. Recorded in Germany Red Blues fea- 
tures Coughlan joined by her long time cohorts 
Peter O’Brien (piano) and Frank Mead (saxo- 
phones), as well as Taj Mahal’s renowned 
rhythm section of Billy Rich on bass and 
Kester Smith on congas and drums. 

Canada’s Tri-Continental (Bill Bourne, 
Lester Quitzau and Madagascar Slim) make 
guest appearances on three outstanding tracks: 
Bourne’s, Portland, the soulful opener, Aint 
No Love In The Heart of The City, and the sul- 
try Pull Up To The Bumper (made famous by 
Grace Jones in the early 1980s) Randy 
Newman’s You Can Leave Your Hat On, clas- 
sics like At Last and One For My Baby and a 
hauntingly sparse Strange Fruit are also high- 
lights, alongside lesser-known numbers like 
Jessie Mae Robinson’s delightful Blue Light 
Boogie. Ms. Coughlan is one of Ireland’s most 
soulful singers, and this is nowhere more evi- 
dent than on J Would Rather Go Blind. | really 
hope that this CD garners her a larger follow- 
ing in North America, and that we get to see 
her over here with some or all of these fine 
accompanists. 

By Steve Edge 
Various Artists 
The Rough Guide to the 
Music of Nigeria and Ghana 
World Music Network 
RGNET-1075 

If, like me, you missed the West African 
music boom of the 80’s and 90’s and want to 
play catch up, this gem of a sampler is a good 
place to start. The CD includes well-known 
musicians like King Sunny Ade but also fea- 
tures music by some more it’s more obscure 
pioneers; E.K Nyame, for example. The mate- 
rial here has been chosen from a fairly broad 
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period-approx. 1960-ish into the 90’s so one 
gets a sense of how the music-Highlife, partic- 
ularly- absorbed and used modern, non-tradi- 
tional African music to evolve. Still, however 
much this zesty, rhythmic music wasshaped by 
modern sounds, like contemporary Brazilian 
music, it has a timeless feel at it’s core and 
that’s a large part of what makes this stuff so 
appealing. 

By Ron Forbes-Roberts 


Nicholas Williams 
The Crooked River 


Independent 
NW2001-2 

With The Crooked River, Central 
Canadian flautist Nicholas Williams has pro- 
duced a charming album of quiet ambition. 
Based on the premise that musical tradition 
can be likened to a river, with twists and turns, 
rage and joy, sadness and serenity, The 
Crooked River paints an instrumental picture 
of the rivers of our dreams. 

If all of this sounds a little new age for 
your tastes, not to worry-the tunes are con- 
tributed primarily by Ontario and Quebec 
composers and largely follow accepted tradi- 
tional musical forms (i.e., reels, polkas, airs, 
etc.). The music does take some interesting 
leaps beyond the tradition, however, both soni- 
cally and structurally: The Imp's Limp is deco- 
rated with a maniacal cackle of crazed voices 
throughout, and the gorgeous flute solo, 
Updraft, blows and flutters in unpredictable 
directions. Aside from William's main focus on 
wood and bamboo flute, the instrumental 
palette stretches to include bodhran, fiddle, 
guitar, cittern, concertina, viola, and piano. 
Expect perhaps for the unnecessary inclusion 
of two versions of the title composition (a 
Williams original), the disk is a very listenable 
effort that just might trump many of this year's 
big name Celtic efforts! 

By Richard Thornley 


Various Artists 

The Rough Guide to the Music of Haiti 
World Music Network 

RGNET 1067 CD 


Listening to this latest compilation from 
the Rough Guide folks you would never guess 
that Haiti has the highest prevalence of 
HIV/AIDS of all Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, is the poorest country in 
the Western hemisphere (and getting poorer), 
and is poisoned by a continuingly violent soci- 
ety (see http://www.hrw.org/americas/haiti.php 
for more information). Although some mention 
is made of these dimensions of Haitian exis- 
tence in the CD's liner notes, the music itself is 
sunny and infectious, even at its most lyrically 
political, which surely must be a testament to 
thestrength of this tiny nation's people. 

Compiled by Andy Kershaw, the disk 
includes a wide range of influences from 
North American rock and hip-hop, to West 


African highlife and Cuban son, but the 
emphasis is squarely on the Haitian groove 
known as "compas". It is difficult to pick out 
highlights, as is the case with most of the 
Rough Guide CDs, since the standard of all 
that has been included is very high. Still, the 
revelations to my ears were the Clash-inflected 
Ram and the lo-fi twoubadou sounds of Ti 
Coca & Wanga Negess, as well as Mizik 
Mizik (their name patterned after the group 
Mister Mister, if you remember the eighties.), 
who play "purer" compas. The perfect antidote 
to a cold wet Spring.and, I suspect, only the 
tip of the Haitian iceberg. 

By Richard Thornley 


Various Artists 
True Bluegrass 


Rounder 
1166-11615-2 


Various Artists 
Bluegrass Mountain Style 


Rounder 
1166-11616-2 


Various Artists 
Classic Bluegrass from Smithsonian Folkways 
Smithsonian Folkways 
SFW CD 40092 

Capitalizing on the popularity of the O 
Brother soundtrack, record companies contin- 
ue churning out bluegrass compilations faster 
than an Earl Scruggs banjo break. Rounder has 
dug into its vaults for two compilations with 
almost identical packaging, attempting to dif- 
ferentiate them with different titles, True 
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Bluegrass and Bluegrass Mountain Style. Not 
much care has gone into this lazy effort, how- 
ever. The liner notes are identical and the 
selections do not always fit into the two differ- 
ent styles suggested. One would think that 
Bluegrass Mountain Style would be comprised 
of the old-time Appalachian sound of the early 
Stanley Brothers, which is distinct from the 
Bill Monroe style that many would argue is 
"true bluegrass" as defined by Monroe. Yet, in 
Rounder's Bluegrass Mountain Style we find 
artists like Tony Rice, Bela Fleck, Tony 
Trishka and Andy Statman, all artists in the 
progressive vein. While all perform traditional 
numbers, there's really not much here that 
truly distinguishes this as Appalachian "moun- 
tain music." 

Categories and sub-categories aside, these 
two discs are fine collections featuring both 
well-known and obscure artists, from nasally- 
voiced old timers to smoothies like Rice and 
the Nashville Bluegrass band. 

Classic Bluegrass From Smithsonian 
Folkways is as described, featuring mostly tra- 
ditional material by some of the pioneering 
giants of the genre. Much more richly annotat- 
ed than the Rounder compilations, the 
Smithsonian disc is big on biographical and 
session data, providing newcomers to blue- 
grass with some history and more of the end- 
less minutiae craved by those immersed in the 
music. 

By Bob Remington 


The Bill Hilly Band 
All Day Every Day 
Borealis 

The Bills’ previous exotic European 
experiments somehow came across as a bit of 
a lark despite their best intentions. Still, their 
self-titled debut disc did finish in a flurry of 
traditional tunes cradled in the Appalachians. 
And those tracks, it seems, pointed the way 
forward — at least to All Day Every Day. Not 
that they’ve given up on the streets of Prague 
or Paris. Far from it. It’s just that the mountain 
music of Kentucky and Tennessee provides 
much more of the bedrock from which All Day 
Every Day builds its character. 

Like the Bad Livers, the Bills bring per- 
sonality rather than polish to the traditional 
Moonshiner and the quite wonderful Francis. 
The vibrant French Canadian Christophe 
proves something of a delightful departure. 
And The Wise Man’s Reel/The Drinkin’ Age 
just adds more ammunition to their already 
impressive canon. Likewise, their Sicilian 
Tarantella/Berlin Busker’s Polka. Heaven’s to 
Betsy they’ ve even given fresh legs to the old 
war horse Begin The Beguine. 

Ultimately, Al/ Day Every Day is some- 
what of a triumph. It’s cohesive, impressive in 
scope, and totally, totally convincing. What 
more could one possibly ask for. 

By Roddy Campbell 
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J. P. Cormier 
Primary Color 
Tidemark 

Cape Breton’s J.P. Cormier takes us on a 
fully-guided guitar tribute tour in memory of 
Chet Atkins. And what a tour guide. This 
young French Acadian lays claim to a style of 
roots music that blends folk, country and blue- 
grass, charged with an upbeat Celtic energy. A 
master musician on guitar, banjo, fiddle, piano 
and mandolin, he also writes and sings beyond 
his 29 years. He sings Gordon Lightfoot’s 
Whispers of the North — the only exception in 
an otherwise instrumental album. 

Covering music made famous by such 
artists as Doc Watson, Atkins, Glen Campbell, 
Jerry Reed, Dan Crary and local great, Jerry 
Holland, Cormier paints in colours that go 
well beyond primary as he offers finger and 
fretwork to dazzle and amaze. He claims that 
the first colour he ever saw and felt was the 
sound of a six-string guitar, and he carefully 


credits each guitar used on each track. Primary 


Color (curséd U.S. spelling, unbecoming of a 
Cape Bretoner), is a beautiful selection of 
acoustic guitar-driven music that should go far 
to elevating Cormier’s status on the world 
stage. Shame he and Chet couldn’t have 
recorded together. Kindred spirits, for sure. 
Both fiddlers first, Atkins and John Paul 
Cormier share an uncanny ability to add taste 
and elegance to their highly advanced art. 

By Eric Thom 


Nerissa & Katryna Nields 
Love and China 
Zoe Records 
Zoe 01143-1025-2 

The talented songwriter, guitarist, singer 
Nerissa Nields and her lead-vocalist sister, 
Katryna, are the focus of this recording, which 
mirrors recent live dates, where the sisters 
have pared things down once again to the folk- 
duo format, which their popular band, The 
Nields, grew out of. Their blended, genetically 
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The Bill Hilly Band 
complimentary voices have that eerie close- 
ness, which has worked magic on record from 
the Everly Brothers on down. Nerissa’s song- 
writing, as always, is superb. Early songs like 
This Happens Again and Again, and newer 
ones like Love Me One More Time Before 
You Go, The Sweetness, and Yesterday's Girl 
have that classic feel, like you’ve heard them 
all your life. They venture a little closer at 
times into a country flavor on this disc than 
they have on their band records but that’s just 
another reason to buy it. Variety is good. 
Besides, the band isn’t all that far away. 
Katryna’s husband, band bassist Dave Chalfant 
produces the record and he and drummer, 
Dave Hower both play on it. An extremely 
tasty sidebar from The Nields. 

By Barry Hammond 


Old Reliable 
Pulse of Light Dark Landscape 
Independent 

Among the most impressive bands to 
originate from Alberta, Old Reliable’s third 
release is definitely lighter in mood than the 
somber if celebratory nature of The Gradual 
Moment. Comprised primarily of songs written 
by Shuyler Jansen (with a few co-writes 
included), the album covers favourite themes 
as much as any- isolation, hopefulness, and the 
never-ending journey to fulfillment. 

More than some of the contemporaries, 
this combo projects a relaxed assurance that 
they’ ll get there (wherever there is) in their 
own time. Tight Knit Seams, a live perform- 
ance favourite, features rock and roll momen- 
tum courtesy of Scott Lingley’s percussion and 
swooping electric guitar fills, and contains the 
biting refrain “Go tell it to your mother, you 
think she still even cares, if you think she’ ll 
remember your name.” Broke Down Poor is 
an up tempo number that belies the forlorn 
desperation of the protagonist. Silver 
Rain/Landpulse combines the elements that 
make Old Reliable special- an ocean of sound 
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including ferocious organ playing that reminds 
one of a Pete Townshend guitar assault before 
being pulled from the depths of depression by 
clever lyrics and an inspired vocal presenta- 
tion. 

The richness of Shuyler Jansen’s voice is 
a bit off-putting at first- one is hesitant to 
acknowledge that here is a guy with the 
strength of voice Ryan Adams would kill for 
as it comes across as home team-hyperbole. 
But listen to Adams’ breakthrough Gold (a ter- 
rific album in its own right) and Pulse of Light 
Dark Landscape one after another- the subtle 
shadings Jansen adds to the relaxed dexterity 
of sound are singularly impressive. 

Old Reliable has long been a band that 
brings the best elements of The Band to mind. 
With Elliot Landy’s photographs gracing the 
project- and presentation fully giving homage 
to the Band’s self-titled second album- these 
comparisons have never been more appropri- 
ate. But, give Old Reliable their due- they are 
creating their own musical path, gradually 
building career momentum that will see them 
ascending levels they warrant. 

By Donald Teplyske 


David Ross MacDonald 


Southern Crossing 
Independent 
drm0203 


Now here’s a concept album. Take one 


Nic Jones 
Unearthed 


New double album release from Mollie Music (MMCD02/03). 
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finger-style guitar player (and drummer for 
The Waifs) Ross MacDonald, a collection of 
Australia’s luthiers and have said player travel 
across the great down under recording original 
songs on original guitars. 

In all fairness to the instruments, it’s a 
pretty uneven playing field to make compar- 
isons. He’s used different studios, different 
recording gear, and a wide variety of song 
styles. But hey, I don’t think the results were 
meant to be scientific. What we get is curious 
gathering of acoustic guitar tunes, and heaps 
of info on each instrument as well as full 
colour maps of the musical journey. It’s a fun 
project to navigate your way through and a 
testimate to the rebirth of fine luthiers across 
Australia. 

A few of the highlighted stops were Old 
Mac’s Tractor, a tonal contemporary blues 
strut featuring the Wright Guitar of South 
Australia, Bela Flak a straight up rag which 
invokes the imagery of it’s namesake (Snowy 
Mountain’s Dubowski Guitar), Boston, colour- 
ful and sublime, performed on Western 
Aussie’s Rad Guitar and Bedtime which 
sounds much like a Don Ross or Pierre 
Bensusan creation, this one played on Sidney’s 
Gilet Guitar. The capper to the project is the 
photos documenting the trip featuring a back 
cover shot of MacDonald attempting to surf on 
one. The Aussies do demand versatility in an 


instrument. 

Available from www.davidrossmacdon- 
ald.com 

By Jay Knutson 


Christine Fellows 
The Last One Standing 
Six Shooter Records 

SIX 004 

I love The Last One Standing 

I love Christine Fellows. 

I love her lonesome plaintive voice, 

I love her cock-eyed look at the world 

I love the fact she plays the piano, accor- 
dion, guitar, and organ on this CD. I love her 
ingenuity in using tuning forks, a thumb piano, 
a saw and a bowed glockenspiel on this CD. I 
love her because, like me, she seems to love 
the cello and is not afraid to use it wisely I 
love her cover art. I love her because she 
writes the quirkiest lines: 

“T was barely home a day 

Plotting my escape with a dartboard 

And a blindfold 

But the dart she landed shy 

Nearly taking out your eye 

As you walked past the window 

Singing: Baby please don’t go” 

Regrets — the opening song. The Last One 
Standing is a terrific second CD, full of sur- 
prising, intricate songs from this talented 
singer songwriter from Winnipeg. Her label, 
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Six Shooter Records, is also a great little inde- 
pendent label. Check it out - you’ll fall in 
love with Christine as well. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Holly Near 
Early Warning 
Appleseed recordings 
APR CD 1056 

If you go to Holly Near’s website you 
find out that: “Holly Near sings for Peace. 
Holly Near sings for love and human rights. 
Holly Near sings for the world.” It’s all true 
and on this recording you get it all — a collec- 
tion of outspoken songs from the 70's and 80's. 
It includes selections from her recordings of 
1984 and 1989 Watch Out and Skydances 
(both now out of print) plus a lovely song 
recorded especially for Pete Seeger. It’s a jour- 
ney over well travelled ground in Ms Near’s 
career. She revisits Nicaragua, the defeat of the 
equal rights amendment, and Ronald Reagan. 

But Holly Near’s website also says Holly 
Near is a singer’s singer. Is she ever. And this 
is the saving grace of an album that could be 
criticized for being lost in time. She’s a great 
singer and delivers the goods on every tune. 
For her fans, this is wonderful piece of her 
career available again. For those who have 
never heard her, it’s a good, albeit a retro 
introduction to a real American folk singer. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


The Meat Purveyors 


All Relationships Are Doomed To Fail 
Bloodshot 
BS 091 


Described by their record company as 
“bluegrass-kickers,” Austin’s best-known prac- 
titioners of irreverent grassabilly, the Meat 
Purveyors, pull out all the stops on their third 
album. Apparently, the band had broken up 
sometime after recording the standout album 
More Songs About Buildings and Cows but 
came together again to blow the snootiness out 
of bluegrass police-types who might stumble 
across this superior album of fun and frolic. 

Unlike some ‘on the edge’ bluegrass 
groups (did someone say Be Good Tanyas?) 
the Meat Purveyors can truly play the music 
they refuse to take too seriously. Mandolinist 
(and album producer) Pete Stiles knows his 
way around the eight-string, maintaining a 
steady chop where appropriate and inserting 
lovely fills on Circus Clown and his own 2:00 
AM. Although lead singer Jo Walston is buried 
a bit in the mix (notably on Round And 
Round,) her hardcore, screamin’ vocals have a 
ring of bluegrass authenticity. 

The Meat Purveyors add several strong 
originals to the bluegrass canon tho’ they are 
not likely to show up on the next Rhonda 
Vincent album. Guitarist Bill Anderson’s (not 
that Bill Anderson) Hey Little Sister takes on 
domestic abuse from the perspective of the 
immediate family and Thinking About 
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Drinking captures a broken-hearted, lonely 
woman contemplating a dreary future. 

One ongoing attraction to the Meat 
Purveyors has been their interpretation of 
unlikely songs and we lovers of the odd and 
confused are pleasantly indulged herein. 
ABBA, RATT, Nick Lowe, and Dr. Ralph 
Stanley are successfully put through the 
proverbial meat grinder and reinvented as 
bluegrass standards. 

This album is not for the blue-haired, 
bluegrass festival crowd. This is bluegrass for 
folks who know Robbie Fulks from Robbie 
McCoury and are just as likely to listen to one 
as the other. 

By Donald Teplyske 


Eliza Gilkyson 
Lost and Found 


Redhouse Records 
CD 162 


Eliza Gilkyson has been around for 
awhile reinventing herself every few years. 
She started out in the “new age” and continued 
there when she wrote for and toured with 
Andreas Vollenweider and his Swiss harp. In 
the mid nineties she returned to the United 
States and began exploring other avenues of 
musical expression. She continues to evolve 
musically and as a storyteller with folk music 
mixing with a pop melody and folk music 
with personal well spoken lyrics. 

This the easiest record I have had to listen 
to in a long time. It’s comfortable (in the best 
sense of the word ) in its sound and Eliza’s 
voice is magical. From her first note you are 
on her side instantly. It’s familiar, welcoming, 
confident, and filled with emotion. 

Using a team of top-notch Austin musi- 
cians, as well as her brother Tony Gilkyson (of 
"X") on guitar, with guest appearances by 


Holly Near 


Andrew Hardin (Tom Russell’s guitarist), 
Slaid Cleaves and Patty Griffin, this CD is a 
collection of stories of love lost and found. 
The production is sparse and the lyrics speak 
of experience. From the first two bars of a solo 
strummed guitar of the wonderful first song 
Welcome Back to the full piano of the 
anthemic last piece — Riverside, Lost and 
Found is a joy to listen to. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Michael Grey 
Shambolica 
Dunaber Music / Festival Distribution 

Shambolica is the fifth recording of 
Toronto based piper Michael Grey. It is a bold 
breakaway from what one would expect in the 
bagpipe-folk music genre. Indeed, it could be 
better described as a highly ambitious Celtic 
Fusion recording that explores a wide variety 
of musical styles including classical, jazz and 
industrial styles. 

The enormity of this project is mind bog- 
gling. There is a large supporting cast of 25 
musicians and vocalists contributing, most rec- 
ognizable singer-songwriter Jane Siberry. The 
arrangements are the most innovative and 
complex since Billy Jackson’s The Wellpark 
Suite was released in 1985 to mark the cente- 
nary of Tenants Lager. 

Jane Siberry is featured on the track, the 
Nut Brown Maiden. It starts off with a voice 
over of Michael’s grandmother, Margaret, 
telling how she is going to Sing a song and 
then breaks into Siberry’s haunting Gaelic ren- 
dition trading places with the pipes as the lead 
voice. The track concludes with Margaret Grey 
singing her own version in Gaelic. It’s a lovely 
moment. 

The Tam O” Shanter Suite in an epic all 
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unto itself. Originally composed for the Peel 
Regional Police Pipe Band when Michael was 
the Pipe Major it embodies the Robert Burns 
poem. The new version features a classical 
string section from Canadian Opera Company 
Orchestra. The interaction between the pipes 
and strings is nothing short of stunning. 
Overall a very innovative and enjoyable CD. 
Highly recommended! 

By Rob Menzies 


Sonja Kristina 

Songs from the Acid Folk 
Market Square 

MSMCC109 

As a teenager, don’t laugh, I used to reli- 
giously buy ‘Sounds’ (a British pop weekly) 
because they gave away posters of all my 
heroes. I vividly remember Sonja wearing a 
pair of Jackson Pollock-esque paint spattered 
jeans next to pictures of Ian Anderson, Grace 
Slick, Janis Joplin and Jimi Hendrix. She was 
then the lead singer in cult progressive rock 
band Curved Air who rocked my world with 
their hit single Back Street Luv. Oh how the 
mighty have fallen! 

According to the sleeve notes for this 
“lost gem from the mists of time” Sonja was 
educated by “an assortment of hkojas, gurus, 
munshis, mahatmas and anthroposophists”. Oh 
dear. That may explain why it is littered with 
quasi-spiritual rubbish and poorly conceived 
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out-dated hippy rock cliches. Her singing is 
nothing to write home about either. At one 
point the CD started skipping and I thought “at 
last something cool”. Whoops! Oh well I 
thought, at least there’s Back Street Luv. I 
skipped forward in anticipation only to find 
she has 'reworked' the tune. Some things are 
better left to memory. 

By Time Readman 


Maria Muldaur 
Live In London 
Angel Air 

Maria’s claim to fame is her 1974 hit 
Midnight At The Oasis. Which is unfortunate, 
as this mellow pop oddity is hardly representa- 
tive of her career or her substantial vocal tal- 
ents. From Jug Band music with ex-husband 
Geoff, to sultry blues and torchy jazz, Maria 
has blossomed as a singer. Her Grammy-nomi- 
nated Richland Woman Blues showcases her 
abilities at the top of her game. 

By contrast, this 1984 recording seems a 
little out of touch with both early Maria and 
her more recent, roots-based bluesiana. At 
times, it’s surprisingly mired in a torch jazz 
with hints of disco sounds, despite the good 
quality production. Bonnie Raitt’s Talk To Me 
is overly funked up and robbed of its original 
soul. Yet Sweet And Slow makes the most of 
her vocal charms in its slow, sizzling burn. 
Never Make A Move Too Soon camps things 


up and swings in Maria’s patented way. The 
dise’s final track, What About The Price, is the 
show-stopper, falling somewhere between 
gospel and R & B, making the most of a full 
horn section and back-up singers. At almost 
eight minutes in length, it’s got the energy and 
balance this disc lacks. Making it a case of too 
little too late. For completists only. 

By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide To The Music Of Louisiana 
World Music/Rough Guides 

A region so rich and varied in its musical 
heritage can never be properly represented by 
a single CD. But, for the uninitiated, this is a 
hearty sample. The state’s dynamic mix of 
indigenous peoples and settlers from France, 
Spain, England, Germany, Acadia and Africa 
has yielded up the “Well Spring Of American 
Music” which includes — in addition to its rep- 
utation as being the birthplace of jazz — such 
diverse styles as blues, gospel, rock & roll, 
Cajun and Zydeco. As a result, local heroes 
including Dr. John, Buckwheat Zydeco, 
Michael Doucet’s Beausoleil and Champion 
Jack Dupree are included. The “Soul Queen of 
New Orleans” — Irma Thomas — turns in her 
hybrid, gospellated R&B with Hold To God's 
Unchanging Hand while Zachary Richard 
delivers a rollicking version of the quintessen- 
tial N’awlins anthem: /ko Iko. And you'll dis- 
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Saturday JUNE 8" 
Supremely gifted songwriter from 
Texas makes her Vancouver debut 
w/a great new cd” Lost & Found” 
www.elizagilkyson.com 


best Celtic / Folk / Roots Music 
www.roguefolk.be.ca 
Thursday JULY 11" 


Thoroughly entertaining 
performer who writes poignant 
and 


www.christinelavin.com 


humorous SONS. 


Eliza Gilkyson 


(WISE Hall, 1882 Adanac St.) 
Sunday JUNE 23" 


This legendary folk trio have been 


Christine Lavin 
(C -apilano C ollege, North Van.) 


Monday JULY 22"4 


Hugely entertaining quintet 
www.thebillhillyband.com 


rg eo ana ae creating original, infectious music 
= ey r i - “) i. < < J 

\for over 
www.piedpumkin.com 


Pied Pumkin 


(WISE Hall, 1882 Adanac St.) 
Friday JULY 5" 


I» - i ve ayerty 

Re turn of popular songwriting duo 
from Nashville via 
www,gearlerecords.com 


Stacey Earle & 
Mark Stuart 


(Capilano College, North Van.) 


> years. Bill Hilly Band 
(WISE Hall, 1882 Adanac St.) _ 
Tuesday JULY 23" 


Two hot dance bands from Quebec 


Norouet & 


Les Batinses 
__(WISE Hall, 1882 Adanac St.) 


Wed. JULY 24" 


England's popular troubadour 


Rory McLeod 


(WISE Hall, 1882 Adanac St.) 


Tickets at Black Swan, Highlife, Rufus’, Virgin 
Information & Reservations: (604) 736-3022 


"Into the Red is a great step forward in the promising solo 
career of Tim Readman.” Penguin Eggs 


“An engaging writer with a convincing story to tell. He's a 


songwriter with a bright future.” Dirty Linen Texas 


“Versatile and innovative, he has added new depths of personal 
feeling and sensitivity to his work, all of which is beautifully, 


musically framed” The Rogue Folk Review 


www.timreadman.com 


cover no better party music than the Cajun 
stew dished out by Steve Riley and his Mamou 
Playboys or the passionate fare propelled by 
zydeco counterparts in the late John Delafose 
& The Eunice Playboys. This could so easily 
have been a multi-disc box set. 

By Eric Thom 


Caitlin Cary 

While You Weren’t looking 
ROC RECORDS 

YEP[ 2029 

Once uopn a time there was band called 
Whiskeytown. They were the critics’ darlings 
and the punters loved them. Ryan Adams was 
the focal point of the band. But always in the 
background there was Caitlin Cary — singing 
and playing the violin. In fact the only mem- 
ber of Whiskeytown besides Ryan to survive 
to the end. Turbulent and brilliant and then it 
was over. 

The best thing about the demise of 
Whiskeytown was that it gave us Ryan 
Adams’ solo work over the last two years. Or 
was it? Maybe the best thing about the end of 
Whisakeytown was that it finally gave Caitin 
Cary a chance to step forward out of the band 
and into the spotlight. 

While You Weren't Looking is a terrific 
step forward and showcases the wonderful 
ice-melting voice Ms Cary possesses. And 
although the subject matter dwells in the 
melancholy landscapes of life and loves in the 
alt.country world, Caitlin carries her sound 
back into more of a pop country world - 
Whisleytown with the rough edges sanded fine 
and polished. Caitlin Cary’s While You Weren't 
Looking is terrific proving Whiskeytown really 
was a great band. Look what’s come out of it. 
In the end the sum of its parts may exceed the 
whole. 

By Les Siemieniuk 
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Various Artists 
The Rough Guide to Afro-Peru 
World Music Network 

Typically Peru brings to mind Andean 
panflutes and traditional acoustic instruments. 
Its music, however, also has a strong African 
influence from the black population along the 
Pacific coast. The Rough Guide to Afro-Peru 
is a survey strongly rooted in Africa, along 
with some Spanish influences. 

The eighteen tracks present music that is 
largely acoustic, with guitars, scrapers, bass, 
percussion, and vocals, particularly of festejo 
(festive music) and lando — the style per- 
formed by Susana Baca who is prominently 
featured. Peru Negro is another recognizable 
name. The album is a strong collection of this 
genre, which already is quite well-established 
thanks to Baca’s popularity in World Music 
circles. 

By Paula E. Kirman 


Toni Price 
Midnight Pumpkin 
Antone’s Records 
TMG-ANT 0052 

Many times, these days, the work of 
small regional artists surpasses the quality that 
so-called “world-class,” acts are supplying. 
Toni Price is such an artist. Her regular gig is a 
Tuesday night happy hour at The Continental 
Club in Austin, Texas, where she lives. She 
doesn’t tour. If she hadn’t appeared on a seg- 
ment of Austin City Limits this reviewer 
would have never heard of her. However, her 
appearance on that show was riveting enough 
to compel me to order the last two of her four 
CD’s Sol Power, and Low Down and Up. 
Both were great. This new and fifth release 
may be her best yet. Her strength is a soulful 
voice and the fact that she commands the 
respect and talents of the best players in 
Austin, a city noted for great players. Ranging 
through funky rock, soul, country and jazz-fla- 
vored material, this disc features some of the 
best acoustic players I’ve heard lately. Give 
yourself a treat and check her out. 

By Barry Hammond. 


Various Artists 
The Heart Of Cape Breton 
Fiddle Music Recorded Live Along The 
Ceilidh Trail 
Smithsonian Folkways Recordings 
SWEW CD40491 

Truly a warm, joyful life-affirming, disc, 
this, full of unbridled emotion and exquisite 
skills. Just what you’d expect from the likes of 
Buddy MacMaster, Jerry Holland and their 
various devotees. Recorded with a minimum 
of fuss and enough flair and to set standards 
into the next millenium, the future for Cape 
Breton fiddling looks promising for sure. 
Besides there’s enough dance tunes here to 
keep the feet in flight for an eternity. 

By Roddy Campbell 
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Live 


North Vancouver Centennial Theatre 
26 April 2002 
By David Ingram 
There had recently been much attention 
paid to the unusual alignment of five planets in 


the April sky, and sure enough the celestial 
show was on view the very night that five 

bright stars of Altan touched down in North 
Vancouver for a different spectacular show. 

For a very high profile band, Altan clear- 
ly aren’t resting on their laurels, or anywhere 
else for long. Towards the end of a two-month 
tour of North America, they arrived raring to 
play. “It’s been going really good, everything’s 
been sold out,” says Mairead Ni Mhaonaigh, 
“and we're selling a lot of the album. It’s been 
a long haul but we’re enjoying playing the 
new material and it’s going down well, we’re 
getting a nice response.” 

And massive was the welcome here 
when first a set of jigs, and then some reels 
warmed up the band. Smiles brightened faces 
as applause crackled to confirm the scintillat- 
ing Donegal quintet were back to do the busi- 
ness. Promoting the Blue /dol was the order of 
the day, and a goodly sprinkle of the latest CD 
was played on the night. 

The songs were especially warmly greet- 
ed, with The Sea Apprentice Boy and An 
Cailin Deas Og immediate hits with the pun- 
ters. A hearty chorus chimed along when all 
were invited to jam along on Green Grow The 
Rushes, and Daithi Sproule did a fine number 
and later took Paul Brady’s part on Daily 
Growing, and with his solid tenor voice held 
his own with Mairead’s fabulous voice. The 
evening was well paced, with the great ensem- 
ble work opening up to include a round of solo 
spots. From Dermot Byrne, a stunning slow air 
Nion A Bhaoighilligh, brought a hush to the 
crowd as he drew buckets of feeling out of the 
beautiful melody. Ciaran Curran plucked out 
an intricate jig, and Ciaran Tourish seared the 
stage with a fierce attack on The Kid on the 
Mountain/Man of the House. 

Off the top Mairead had announced that 
they play dance music, and encouraged every- 
one to get up on the floor. Yet when one gen- 
tleman did, a dutiful usher rushed him back to 
his seat, causing uproar amongst the audience. 
Mairead then repeated her urging to any will- 
ing dancers, and for the rest of evening a num- 
ber of the assembled got up to strut their steps. 
That solidarity cemented the bond between 
performers and audience, and a superb night 
unfolded. 

Before the finale of a tour de force 
Drowsy Maggie, the newly recorded Uncle 
Rat delighted everyone, a song which has also 


just been recorded by Dani. “Yes they left a 


little message for us ‘If Bess Cronin was alive 
she’d be so happy that her song is being used’ 
said Mairead . “I know Bess Cronin’s people 
very well and I asked them could I use the 
song, and then I heard Dant were doing it and 


of course Cidran O Gealbhdin is one of my 
favourite singers so we have to do it together 
some night.” 

Ciaran Tourish found the gig a blast. 
“Really enjoyed it, and a good audience who 
know what they’re listening to. It’s always 
been that way here, and this is going back over 
a number of years, doing the folk festival and 
various gigs here.” 

Then it was back on the bus and a moon- 
light sleep en route to Boise, Idaho for the ace 
group. For the rest of us, the blood was racing, 
and sleep wasn’t in the cards just yet. 


Books 


The Mountain Of The Women: 
Memoirs Of An Irish Troubadour 
By Liam Clancy 

Doubleday 

294 pp. $37.95 


Reviewed by Roddy Campbell 

With their rafter-raising Irish Rebel songs 
and big, bruising ballads, the Clancy Brothers 
and Tommy Makem relied largely on bluff and 
bluster. Their impact, however, on traditional 
Irish music and the urban folk revival of the 
early 1960s was immeasurable. Even the 
flighty Bob Dylan considered them close 
friends. 


And yet Liam Clancy’s outrageously cap- 
tivating autobiography, The Mountain Of The 
Women .. .. barely documents the internation- 
al success enjoyed by himself and his brothers, 


Liam Clancy 


Memoirs of an 
Irish Troubadour 
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Tom and Paddy, and friend, Tommy Makem. 
Indeed, it concludes with their first flush of 
fame on The Ed Sullivan Show in front of a 
television audience of 80 million. Instead, 
Clancy documents the gradual transformation 
of a painfully shy, staunchly devout Catholic 
from the rural village of Carrick-on-Suir, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, into a gregarious, 
promiscuous denizen of New York’s bohemian 
hub, Greenwich Village. 

Born in 1936, the youngest of 11 chil- 
dren, Liam Clancy grew up in a household fre- 
quently besieged by crippling poverty. As a 
child, he ate the plaster from walls for the 
nutrients in the chalk. Shades of Frank 
McCourt’s Angela’s Ashes for sure. But 
despite such a harsh background, the Clancy 
home reverberated with cultural riches. 
Recitations of poetry, plays and tradi- 
tional songs were an every day occur- 
rence. 

“T had a deep baptismal immer- 
sion in the world of poetry, ideas, 
music and writing as well as the joy- 
ous upwelling I experienced at the 
unfolding of the beauty of the world 
around me,” he writes. 

Such a grounding evolved into a 
deep-rooted, life-long love of the arts, 
particularly theater. His world, 
though, changed irrevocably in 
August, 1955, when the troubled but 


Diane Guggenheim, turned up in 
Carrick-on-Suir to record ‘Mammy’ 
Clancy’s renowned repertoire of chil- 
dren’s folk songs. The twice married, 
32-year-old Guggenheim fell in love 
with Liam. While it was not recipro- 
cated, she paid for him to join his 
brothers Paddy and Tom in New York 
and helped him integrate into the 
City’s flourishing theatre community. 
First and foremost, The Clancy 
Brothers and Tommy Makem consid- 


extremely generous American heiress, 


Mick Moloney 


ered themselves actors. And they each enjoyed 
minor success on and off Broadway, appearing 
alongside the likes of Dick Bogarde, Walter 
Matthau and a young Robert Redford. Singing 
they did in their local bar largely for fun until 
The Kingston Trio put Tom Dooley on top of 
the American pop charts. It sparked a universal 
folk boom with its epicenter in Greenwich 
Village. The Clancy Brothers and Tommy 
Makem were essentially in the right place at 
the right time. And to think Barbara Streisand 
made her live debut opening for them and 
President John F. Kennedy demanded an audi- 
ence. Heady stuff. Fantasy almost. Yet Liam 
Clancy writes about his rich, colorful life with 
refreshing honesty and humbleness. While a 
gifted storyteller with an arsenal of hilarious 
anecdotes, more than anything, The Mountain 
Of The Women resounds with his inspirational 
and infectious devotion to the cultural gifts his 
parents heaped upon him as a child. A warm, 
joyful and frequently moving memotr, this. 
Fingers crossed he writes a sequel. 


Far From The Shamrock Shore: The 
Story of Lrish-American Immigration 
Through Song 

By Mick Molony 

Crown Publishers 

40 pp. $48.50 

Reviewed By Roddy Campbell 

Five million men, women and children 
left Ireland for America in the 75 years follow- 
ing the Great Irish Famine (1845 - 1849). 
Today, over 40 million Americans lay claim to 
Irish descent. With Far From The Shamrock 
Shore, ethnomusicologist and musician Mick 
Moloney follows the gradual ascendancy of 
the Irish in the new world through a social and 
historical analysis of their bitter, cynical, 
humorous and frequently heart-breaking folk 
songs. 

From such ballads as No Irish Need 
Apply, Moloney succinctly outlines the vile, 
prejudice and racism bestowed on these newly 
arrived conservative Catholics by the wealthy 


and influential descendants of liberal, 
Protestant, British, landed classes whose impe- 
rialist ancestorpersecuted the Irish on religious 
and political issues for centuries. As a result, 
when they reached America, the only work 
offered was poor-paying, back-breaking 
menial labour. On average, male famine sur- 
vivors lived less than 10 year after arriving in 
the United States. 

While Moloney’s approach hardly scales 
such illuminating heights as A. L. Lloyd’s Folk 
Song In England or Paul Oliver’s Blues Fell 
This Morning, it does offer the novel inclusion 
of a CD that features 16 songs dominant in his 
text. A simple yet wonderfully affecting tradi- 
tional singer, he has surrounded himself with 
the likes of fiddler Eileen Ivers of Riverdance 
fame. And so the songs frequently provide an 
emotional and intimate connection with the 
homesick, the lovelorn, the persecuted and the 
exploited highlighted in this beautifully illus- 
trated but cursory view of Irish immigration. 

Truly, at no more than 40 pages — cover- 
ing a period from the late 1600s to the early 
years of the 1900s — Moloney barely scratches 
the surface of his subject. While his insightful 
sketches outlining the transformation of Irish 
music from its oral, traditional, Celtic roots — 
through Irish-American songwriters like 
Stephen Foster (Oh Susannah) and Dan 
Emmet (Dixie) — into minstrel and then vaude- 
ville proves compelling reading, he inexplica- 
bly ignores the ballads preserved in the 
Appalachian mountains that later formed the 
genesis of bluegrass and country. And too bad 
he concludes his research at the turn of the 
20th century. Recent studies support evidence 
that the 75 r.p.m. gramophone records the Irish 
made during the 1920s and ‘30s in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and sent back to the 
‘auld sod’, rekindled an interest in traditional 
‘Celtic’ music that shows no sign of abating 
today. Which, of course, would have brought 
the music full circle. Still that might be a ven- 
ture for a worthy companion piece. 

At $48.50 for such a brief overview, Far 
From The Shamrock Shore appears pricey. 
Take into consideration, though, the CD 
accounts for about half the price of the pack- 
age, and the value increases significantly. As 
for the text: there’s a real and rewarding work 
here awaiting Moloney. This, unfortunately, is 
just the prelude. 


Shakey - Neil Young’s Biography 
By Jimmy McDonough 

Random House 

786 pp: $45.00 


Reviewed by Barry Hammond 

On page 706 of this valiant attempt to 
capture the essence of Neil Young, writer 
Jimmy McDonough quotes Lola Scobey in the 
liner notes to Townes Van Zandt’s Flyin’ 
Shoes. 


“In the end, life is a private act. We do 
not know what another man feels when he 
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thinks his thoughts. We see what we see, hear 
what we hear, read what we read, and are puz- 
zled by the rest.” 

Even after wrestling with the enigma that 
is Neil Young for a decade plus, that quote 
seems to sum up what McDonough wound up 
believing about his subject. It’s not that he 
didn’t try. McDonough had unprecedented 
access to the normally reclusive Young in 
lengthy interviews, as well as the inner circle 
which surrounds him for something like six 
years. During the course of his writing the 
book, several people who contributed to it 
died, including Young’s longtime producer 
David Briggs, pianist/arranger/composer Jack 
Nitzsche, and Young’s mother, Rassy. He also 
talked with most of the people Young has 
played with, as well as Young’s archivist, Joel 
Bernstein, and manager Elliot Roberts. 

The book certainly gives us the most 


comprehensive look at the career and music of 


its maker we’re likely to get. But what can 
you say about a man who is a sensitive 
singer/songwriter, a total pedal-to-the-metal 
rocker, fierce guitar player, occasional actor, 
obtuse filmmaker, and a model train mogul all 
at once? 

Conflicted? Perverse is the word which 
comes to mind over and over again, while 
reading the book. Young seems to revel in 
confusing both his audience and their expecta- 
tions, and everyone around him with abrupt 
shifts in direction. If something is successful 
for him, the next thing he does will be as far 
away from that thing as possible. If he has a 
choice between a recording which sounds 
good and one that’s deeply flawed, he'll take 
the flawed version. He’ll record with amateur 
musicians playing instruments they’re unfa- 
miliar with over seasoned professionals. If an 
engineer tells him a take of a song sounds per- 
fect, he’ ll rework it, adding overdubs until 


whatever was there is long gone. If a producer 


tells him a record is going to be great, he’ll 
scrap that one and release live tapes that are 
out of tune. If the band and crew are enjoying 
small, live club dates, he’ll fire them and go 
into the studio with hired session musicians. 
If things are sounding good with the session 
musicians, he’ll leave and go back to his live 
band. Then he’ll leave the studio altogether to 
spend years developing a new sound system 
for his model trains. 

While you come to understand that this is 
all done with an eye to keeping things fresh 
and “in the moment,” for Young, you can’t 
help but feel that he also gets a certain amount 
of enjoyment from the constant state of havoc 
with which he seems to surround himself and 
with the eccentric cast of characters who make 
up his circle. 

The havoc and eccentric characters keep 
the book interesting, though. From the early 
days in Winnipeg and Toronto, with The 
Squires, we follow Young through his sojourns 
with Buffalo Springfield, Crosby, Stills and 
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Nash and his many bands - Crazy Horse, Stray 
Gators, Blue Notes, as well as his solo career. 
The excesses, ego-trips, and drug-induced 
madness of the sixties and seventies is all cov- 
ered. You can wind up laughing out loud at 
some of the paranoid delusions that Young 
induced in his fellow band mates, like Stephen 
Stills, at the time. 

You find out things you never knew about 
Young, from his epilepsy to his obsession with 
Lionel trains. You also get the human side of 
the icon as it relates to his marriages and his 
two handicapped children, Zeke and Ben. The 
book mirrors the mysteries of its subject, flip- 
ping back and forth between the narration of 
the author and interview segments, where the 
subject’s own thoughts on these episodes 
bounce off each other in ways that are both 
revealing and opaque. It’s a long book and 
somewhat exhaustive, yet you get the impres- 
sion that you could easily read another thou- 
sand-plus pages and still not get past the many 
surfaces that Young has woven around himself. 
He’s an artist whose legacy of unreleased 
material is almost as long and rumored as 
great as that which he put out. If Young ever 
decides to release the reported 8 CD box set 
“archives,” he’s been working on compiling 
for the last decade, we may find out the truth 
on that as well. As Young would say, the 
book’s “innaresting.” Or, as the other quote 
from Young’s own song, Powderfinger, which 
opens the book, says, “Just think of me as one 
you never figured.” 
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Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen an interest in folk music in Canada by printing score sheets to character con- 
temporary songs we consider written in a traditional style. Mark Haines’ wonderfully moving Hand To Hand qualifies on all fronts. It 
can be found on his delightful Borealis recording with Tom Leighton, Hand To Hand (Borealis BCD 136). Much thanks to Tom and 
Mark for transcribing their score and for allowing us the use of it.. 
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“..Spiritual...soulful...and connects to the heart.” 
—Holger Petersen, host, Saturday Night Blues, CBC 


“An absolutely stellar record (So Here We Are)” —Cathy Ennis, CKUA Network 


“One of the most inspired efforts ever to emerge from this “ 
country’s blues scene.” —Alex Varty, Georgia ae 
Vancouver, B.C. 


“One of the most unique musical experiences available." 
—Philippe P Rey, Musical Director, In Guitar Festival, 
Switzerland 
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